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HOW GIORDANO WROTE ANDREA CHENIER 


ENZO ARCHETTI 


ORTY-FOUR YEARS AGO UMBERTO GIOR- 


DANO staked his artistic career on his 
opera cladrea Chenies Phe opera 1s 
still alive: but one what the 

opera of tomorrow will be in Italy, and whether 


and similar products of its day will 


wonders 


Chentes 
retain their places in the operatic repertoire. 
henier is dated: but so too are a great many 
which are still sung, and will 


continue to be sung 


other operas 
indoubtedly 
we have great singers to sing them. Tar 
have sung the role of 
Chenier with notable success; and no doubt 
Carusos and the Giglis of 


as long as 
ino, 
Caruso and. Gigh 
the Tamagnos, the 
will sing it with equal success. 

wrote Chenier under the most 
he was dreadfully poor and 
room 


tomorrow 

Cnordano 
trving conditions : 
in a desperate mental state. The tiny 
he occupied, which overlooked a cemetery, was 
statues, and all these im- 

He knew that if Chenier 


would be like those 


filled with funeral 
pressed him deeply. 
tailed his 


w hie le career 


figures—dead and useless: he would at_ best 
become a second-rate teacher. [le was twenty 
nine and had already written three operas 


without acquiring any fame. Like many other 
composers his early life had not been too easy. 
he story of how Giordano wrote Chenier 1s 
one filled with human interest, which deserves 
retold here. 


Giordano was born in 


lo be 
1867, the son of a 
pharmacist in Foggia. “I grew up,” he says, 
“among bottles of castor oil, bicarbonate ot 
soda, pills, extracts, and plasters [t wasn’t 
until I was eleven that | took an interest 1 
musical studies. My first lessons were given 
a friendly doctor.” 

; home there was au 


to me by 

In Giordano’s modest 
old piano upon which his great-grandmother 
had studied, an instrument which he says was 
hardly more than a huge, out-of-tune, strident 
was on this piano that he first busied 


eultar it 
himself at improvising melodies and dance 
preces. 

When barely fourteen Giordano left hts 


native city for Naples. There on the third of 
December, 1881, he was admitted to the Con- 
Pietro a Majeula, to the 


servatory of San 
7 the great teacher who 


class of Paolo Serrao, 
had among his pupils, besides Giordano, Cilea, 
Giordano quickly 


Martucei, and Mugnone. 


showed exceptional gifts as a composer and 
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artist. 


\t the end of the first term he aston- 
ished the entire examining committee with an 
original fugal composition. Later at a public 
performance, at the Conservatory, he 
Was put to test both as composer and con 
ductor with an overture, minuet, and scherzo. 

\fter hearing this new music, one critic ob 
served: “Composition has probably taken a 
conductor away from the theatre, a conductor 
whom even his superiors could emulate.” 

In IS&8, Sonzogno, the publisher, held the 
second of his munificent contests. 


given 


Cnordano, 
still a student at.the Conservatory, competed, 
offering an opera called Marina, This brought 
him an invitation to play the score on the 
piano before the jury in a chamber of the 
Santa Cecilia Academy, in Rome. — Filippo 
Marchetti, composer of Ruy Blas, after hear- 
ing him play his work, is quoted as saying: 
“Young man, when one begins like this, one 
usually 

Of 75 competitors Giordano came out sixth, 
Which brought him a commission from Son 

This was Mala 
ita, with a libretto based on Salvatore di 
Giacomo’s drama. Shortly afterward he wrote 
another opera, called Regina Diaz; and then, 
in 1896, came his sludrea Chenier. 

Giordano denies that Chenier was born un- 
der a lucky The benign star, he says, 
did not appear until after the first perform- 
ance, \ndrea also had to travel his 
lia Crucis,” he states. But supposing we let 
(ordano tell his own storv. 

“Tuigi Hlica had undertaken to write a 
libretto of Chenter tor Alberto Franchetti. 
During April in 1893, | was living in Naples. 
The encouraging success of my first opera, 
Vala lita, was obscured, annulled, by the 
lack of success of Regina Diaz, written on a 
very bad libretto based—mind you!—on Do- 
nizetti’s aria di Rohan.  Courageously, I 
bore this setback. .\t that time | was passing 
through a period of straitened circumstances 
and discouragement. [| had resolved to aban- 
don the theatre and to dedicate myself to 


finishes very well.” 


7zogne to write another opera. 


star. 


-~ ” OT 


teaching when quite unexpectedly, without 
warning, .\lberto Franchetti came to Naples 
with Luigi Hlica. I had met them both in 


Milan and we renewed our acquaintance. To- 
gether we made the rounds of the eating places 
of Posillipo. One fine day the three of us 


fou 
plac 
see 
igh 
inte 
ob 
bret 
und 
sucl 
ghet 
‘ nd 


“ce 


as \ 
bret 
first 
orde 
Nap 
| CO) 
list. 
men 
men 
mad 
lamy 
ble | 
bole: 
a Toe 
to I] 
INSiS 
SISte] 
chor 
“ 
IV Sc 
heate 
We { 
light 
tuary 
grief 
loom 
“ey 
heate 
had 
the f 


oy Ss] 


wind 


I the 


“All 

benel 
a pia 
there 


apart 
struc] 
the t: 

oppre 
| seem 


\o- 


found one of 


ourselves in those enchanting 
from the balconies of which one can 
see Vesuvius and where one can enjoy a de 
lightful little meal. Franchetti showed some 
interest in my sad situation and in a moment 
‘§ admirable altruism he offered me the li- 
hretto of Chenter which, as | Mlica had 
undertaken to write him. My joy was 
such that I ordered a double portion of spa- 
ghetti and | embraced my friend with effusion 
and sincere gratitude. 

**Later, | 
as vet only 


places 


said, 
for 


Hlica. Tle had 
sketched a bare outline of the li 
bretto. It still had to be written from the 
first to the last word. It was necessary, in 
order to undertake the work, that | abandon 
Naples and establish myself in) Milan so that 
! could be m constant touch with the Iibret- 
tist. At that time, he lived in a small apart- 
ment in Via Bramante not far from the Monu- 
inentale Cemetery. everyone in that district 
made a selling funeral objects: 
lamps and wreaths of cast iron, slabs of mar- 
ble destined to eternalize affectionate hyper- 
boles, 


collaborated with 


living by 


I tried to rent 
room in the same house in order to be clos« 
to Hlica but not even a hole was available. I 
insisted. The landlord, faced with such per- 
sistence, left a moment and returned with an 
enormous kev. ‘Come with me. he said. 
“\Ve crossed a small courtvard and | found 
myself in front of a Jlarge old door, weather- 
beaten and uncertain of color. He opened it. 
\We entered. It was a huge warehouse, poorly 


and crosses of all sizes. 


lighted, used as a depository for gigantic mor- 
tuary statues of chalk in various attitudes of 
grief, distress, or lamentation. ‘Here,’ he said 
“This is all | have!’ 

“TL was stupetied. The floor was only hard 
heaten ground, the four rough walls certaimly 
had not freshly white-washed, and in 
the four corners of the ceiling festoons 
of spiderwebs. 


lo me. 


been 
var 
\nd, at the very end, a single 
window with broken panes. | remained silent, 
| thought of Chenier and | made my decision. 
“AM right. Put a cot, a basin and pitcher, a 
hench, and a table in here. T'll arrange for 
a piano myself. And what kind of light is 
there here at night?’ 

* ‘None. You will have to use a candle.’ 
* ‘Well, all right. What is the rent? 
* “lifteen lire a month—in advance.’ 
‘Agreed.’ 
That night I returned late to my lugubrious 


sé 


ss 


apartment. [ opened the great door and 
struck a light. All had been prepared. On 
the table was a candle; [ lighted it.  Hlow 


mo 4% 
Was. 


oppressive the room How silent! It 
seemed as if [ had entered the cemetery in- 





Giordano 


Umberto 


stead! ‘The light threw huge shadows of the 
statues on the walls. | went to bed. .\ ray 
of moonlight penetrated the solitary window 
and illuminated the chalk statues with a pale, 
cold light. My heart beat 
terrifically and | was overcome by a childish 
sense of terror, But | vanquished it and fell 
asleep. The sunlight awakened me next morn 
ing; it dispelled my fears: it comforted me. 
So | began to write, with courage and faith, 
the first notes of the opera. 


Valk of ghosts! 


“Tvery conferred with Hhea, who 
had set himself to develop the libretto with 
great cnthusiasm. not of the 
bitter arguments 
But those differences were quickly 
ironed out and the work progressed. 

“But it 


score, 


day | 


(}ften we 
same mind and then violent, 
occurred, 


were 


took two Vears to complete the 
Kvervday, | worked from morning ’til 
might, often skipping meals, | was then, of 
course, only twenty-five; hence to sustain such 
fatigue and such abstinence was not a great 
sacrifice. - 

“Eventually the opera was finished, 
happiness was not my reward. It was then, 
in fact, that my troubles began. The artistic 
director of Sonzogno’s was Maestro Amintore 
Galli, an authoritative, learned man who was 
also music critic for the Secolo as well as 
professor of counterpoint and composition at 
the Milan Conservatory. He had read several 
revised versions of the opera and when the 
publisher Sonzogno asked him his opinion of 


but 
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it, he answered with only one word: ‘Un 
representable!’ You can imagine Sonzogno’s 
discouragement, for he had already sold the 
opera te the directors of La Scala for the 
1895-1896 season. He told me of Maestro 
Galli’s judgment. To me it seemed as if the 
very earth was taken from under me. What 
could I do or say to persuade him in my favor? 
Pietro Mascagni happened to be in Milan just 
then Sonzogno referred Galli’s opinion to 
him and begged him to examine the opera. 
Mascagni replied: ‘| know Giordano and his 
operas, and | am astounded at Galli’s judg- 
ment. I refuse to examine Chenier but | will 
guarantee and | am positive that it will be a 
success.’ 

“That was a ray of sunshine. The next day 
the publisher delivered the opera for presenta- 
tion to the directors of La Scala. 

“But this was not the end of my troubles. 
he tenor who was to sing the leading part 
was Garulli, a famous singer in those tar-off 
days. The opinion of Galli had been aired 
in musical circles and Garulli, anticipating a 
fiasco, curtly refused the role. It was useless 
to look for other tenors of they were 
all engaged. Faced with such a grave situa- 
tion, the directors of La Scala had already 
decided to postpone the premiere to the fol- 
lowing year when, one day, while strolling 
with Hlica in Galleries, | ran across the tenor 
Giuseppe Borgatti. 

“ What are you doing here,’ asked IlIlica, 

(This 


note : 


arte le 


TSGHAIhOWSHY'S “FATE” 


THE COMPOSER'S EXPOSITION 


HEN THE R™ssi1An MusicaAn Sociery 
produced Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 

Vo. + in F minor at Moscow on 

February 12th, O.S., 1878, the au- 

dience were not particularly moved and the 
newspapers did not pay much attention to the 
event. In fact, about half the critics did not 
even trouble to record the fact that a large 
new work by one of their fellow-countrymen 
had come into the world. More than that, 
Tschaikowsky’s friends who were at the con- 
cert, and who wrote to him about it (he was 
in Florence at the time), seem to have dodged 
making any definite comments upon the mu- 
sic. It was not that people were jealous. They 
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was freely translated from the Italian of 


‘right in the middle of the Carnival season? 


“ “My dear Illica,’ he answered, with an 
ironic smile. ‘] from Madrid. They 
didn’t like me there and the company gave me 
my walking papers.’ 

“ ‘Fine!’ exclaimed Illica, beaming with 
jov. ‘Meet Maestro Giordano, the composer 
of the new opera Andrea Chenier which can- 
not be given for lack of a tenor.’ 

* “Great! responded Borgatti, with equal 
gaiety. ‘Ilere | am and we'll challenge the 
lates together.’ 

“He studied the leading part with me with 
great fervor. His was a wonderful voice; and 
he brought spirit and warmth in his interpre- 
tation. [| went immediately to La Scala, pro- 
posed Borgatti for the part, and the contract 
Was signed at once 

“And then the rehearsal began. We had 
no inkling of what the outcome would be. At 
last the night of the premiére arrived—” 

Giordano does not tell of the huge success 
of the opera that might, or of how the tenor 
Borgatti had to repeat several arias, of the 
many curtain calls and the shouts for the 
composer; Instead, if you were to visit him, 
he would go to an old box full of curios 
and mementos and remove from its depths a 
much folded telegram. It is dated the morn- 
ing after the opera’s premiére. It reads: “I 
am in Livorno, Learned this morning of 
your great It pleases me immensely 
because it fulfills my prophecy.—Mascagni”’. 


come 


success. 


Matteo Ine agliatt ). 


SYMPHONY 
SIDNEY GREW 


were simply phlegmatic, or else they did not 
really like the composition, 

There are, however, a couple of letters in 
the Life of Tschaikowsky (originally given 
to us in England in’ Mrs. Newmarch’s 
translation ), that,show clearly what the friends 
and the composer thought about the symphony. 
The twenty-two year old Taneieff 
wrote on March 18th: 

“The first movement of your symphony is, 
in relation to the others, too long. The three- 
quaver rhythm, with its dotted middle note, 
appears too often; it becomes wearisome. 
Otherwise I like this movement. But it seems 
to me a Symphonic Poem, to which the other 
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three movements are added casually: the 
trumpet fanfare of the introduction, which is 
repeated elsewhere, and the frequent changes 
of tempo in the secondary themes of the first 
movement, convince me that a programme is 
being treated here.” 

Tschaikowsky wrote back on March 27th: 


“Of course my symphony is programme 
music. But I do not see why this should cause 


me to fear | had made a mistake. I should, 
in fact, be far more afraid if matters were 
otherwise; for I do not want any symphonic 
work to come from me which has nothing to 
express, and is merely a purposeless design 
of harmonies and modulations and rhythms. 
Sut it would be impossible to give the pro- 
gramme in words. The explanation could 
only strike readers as ludicrous. 

“Yet [ must tell you that, in my simplicity 
of mind, | fancied the plan of my symphony 
was so obvious. that everyone would under- 
stand at least its leading poetic ideas, without 
a definite statement as to its programme. 
Please don’t imagine | want to parade before 
you with profound emotions and lofty ideals. 
| make no effort anywhere throughout the 
symphony to express new thoughts. It is, in 
reality, a reflection of *‘Tifth 
Symphony.’ | have course, copied 
any of the musical contents of that work, but 
only its central poetic idea. 


Beethoven’s 


Hot, of 


“What kind of programme has that C minor 
symphony, do you think? It certainly has a 
programme, and there cannot be the smallest 
difference of opinion as to what it signifies. 
rhe same signification is at the root of my 
symphony, and if you fail to grasp it, that 
simply proves [ am no Beethoven: concern- 
ing which | myself have no doubt whatever. 

“let me add this,—except perhaps for 
some forced passages in the middle section 
of the first movement, where some things are 
laboured and artificial, there is not a single 
bar | have not truly felt, and which is not an 
echo of my innermost spiritual life.” 

Tschaikowsky says the program of the 
symphony cannot be expressed in words. Ile 
means, however, only that it cannot be so ex- 
pressed for the general world, or even for 
critical acquaintances like Taneieff. He had, 
as a matter of fact, already expounded the 
poetic scheme to Nadejda Filaretovna von 
Meck, in a letter to her bearing the date 
lebruary 17th. 

Madame von Meck was a wealthy widow, 
who took so warm an interest in Tschaikow 
sky that she made him a grant so that he need 
do nothing but compose. (They never met to 
exchange more than a passing “Good-day.” ) 


She naturally was in a different position from 
any one else of Tschaikowsky’s world. To 
her he could unbosom himselt. 

And so Tschaikowsky gave Madame von 
Meck as full an explanation of the “poetry” 
of his Fate Symphony as, up to this time, any 
composer ever gave of any work (leaving out 
Liszt and Wagner); and this explanation is 
very valuable for us to day, since it is simple 
and broad only, not minute—of abstract 
character, not dramatic. 

Taneieff, however, had a serious objection 
to make to the symphony, which ought to be 
mentioned before one reads Tschaikowsky’s 
poetic exposition: he says 

“T shall never be reconciled to what, in my 
opinion, is a defect. There are in every move- 
ment phrases that sound like ballet music :— 
the middle section of the Andante ;—the trio 
of the Scherzo ;—and the march-like passages 
of the Finale. Listening to the Symphony, my 
iiner eye involuntarily perceives our prima 
Lallerina, and that puts me out of humour and 
spoils my enjoyment of the many beauties of 
the work.” 

Tschaik« 


<— 


“sky could not stand this: 

have not the slightest idea what you 
consider ballet music, or why you should ob 
ject to it. If you regard every melody in a 
lively dance rhythm as ballet music, how can 
you reconcile yourself to Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies? for you will find them on every 
page . | can only assume that certain por- 
tions of my Symphony displease you, not be- 
cause the music is bad, but because it reminds 
you of the ballet. You may be right; yet I 
cannot see why dance tunes should not be em- 
ployed episodically in symphonies, even with 
the deliberate and avowed intention of giving 
touches of coarse, everyday humour, | again 
refer you to Beethoven. 

“As to my first movement, | must say that 
| have racked my brains, but all to no pur- 
pose, to recall in what part of it you could 
possibly see ballet music.” 

As to whether Taneieff is right or wrong, 
that we must each settle for ourselves. | do 
not feel “ballet” in the march theme of the 
finale, nor do | feel it anywhere in the first 
movement. I feel it in the middle part of the 
Scherzo; but knowing the program (which 
Taneieff did not), | do not find it offensive 
there. The only touch of this kind which | 
regret is in the theme that opens the middle 
section (pid mossuv) of the second movement. 

In his letter to Madame von Meck, Tschaik 
owsky begins by saying that it is very dif- 
ficult to interpret “‘those vague feelings which 
pass through the mind during the composition 
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f an instrumental work, and which are not 
issociated with any definite subject.” The mu- 
sic is “a subtle medium in which to translate 


he thousand shifting moments in the mood 
of the soul.” \nd he ends by deprecating the 
“confused and incomplete program” i 


all he 


Which is 


can send his friend, The words he has 


written “are a true echo of his feelings at the 
time of composition,” he says: “but only an 
echo.” hen cand this is exceedingly im 
portant im respect of the whole question o| 
poetic interpretation applied to tistrumental 
music): “Already [| have forgotten a good 
deal; only the general impression of my pas 


and sorrow ful 


maimed m my 


TOTAL experiences has re 


minal 1 am very, verv ann 


Mose OW 


explanation 


ious to know what mv friends in SiN 


of mv work.”—Tschaikowsky’s 
eoes thus: 

“The leading idea of the work, its entire 
geri, 1s the theme oft the Introduction. This 
the power that watches 
jealously lest and bliss should be 
cloudless, and thwarts our aspirations towards 
Like the 
liangs perpetually over our heads, its presence 


is Fate, inevitable 


our peace 


happiness sword of Damocles, it 


embittering the soul. 


“We cannot elude this invincible power. 
Fhe only course is to submit, with inward 
lamentations.” (The theme of submission is 
the first subject of the JJoderato con anina, 
vhich is moa waltz movement—9-S& time for 


the ordinat v 3-4. It 
and cellos.) 


is plaved first by violins 


- rhe sclise of cle spail and hopelessness be 
Is it not 
Wimerse 


comes stronger and more poignant, 
well, then, to turn reality and 
turselves in dre Phe theme of dream 

the first subject. 
sound in 
the bassoon, accompanied by detached chords 
in the and it is itself first plaved by 


from 
aming 2” | 


, : 
gy comes atter the climax of 


It is introduced by a lovely line of 


string 


gs: 
the clarinet. Certain companion themes are 
in violas and cellos. Very soon there is a 
melody in flutes and oboe :—) 

“QO joy! a sweet and tender dream enfolds 


ie, a bright, serene presence leads me on. Flow 


of lament! The soul is sunk, deeper and 
deeper, in dreaming. All that was dark and 
joyless is forgotten. Here is happiness.” (The 
music swells to rapture, the tone forfissimo. 


ir! and how remotely now is heard the theme 


But 

“Tt is but a dream; Fate awakens us rough- 
ly’ (and the loud trumpet theme of the I[n- 
troduction returns. ) 

\ccording jto the laws of musical form, 


all the foregoing is carried through again: 
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see 


So is all life but a continual alteration Ix 
tween grim truth and fleeting dreams of hap 


piness. There is no safe resting-place. We 
have no haven. The waves drive us hither 


until we are engulfed by the implacable sea.” 
The slow 
which term, 


movement is a song—a cansona, 
when applied to instrumental mu 


sic, means that the piece is) fundamentally 
melodie. 
“Now another phase of suffering is) ex 


pressed. We are rather weary of existence. 
of work, we sit indoors at evening, 
alone. The book we have picked up for relaxa 
tion slips unheeded from our fingers. The long 
procession of old memories passes. by. \ 
melancholy 


lired 


steals over us that, already, so 
much of our existence is past and gone. Once 
the young blood pulsed warm through our 
veins; life gave all we desired,—though even 
in our youth there were sorrows, irreparable 
losses. Yet these recollections of early days 
are sweet; even though, regretting the past, 
we have neither courage nor desire to start a 
new life. Llow sweet, how sad, to lose our 
selves in memory !” 

The unique third movement, with its) pi: 
sicato sections for strings, is generally plaved 
robust and high-spirited manner. — Its 
very iiteresting program proves this to be the 
wrong method; and the remark should 
made here that the wise conductor interprets 
the program in the most delicate manner: in 
finitely to the gain of the music. 


Wa 


he 


‘No definite feelings find expression in the 
third movement. We have here only capri- 
cious arabesques,— intangible forms that enter 
our head when our nerves are excited, wor 
when we have been drinking wine. We think 
of nothing in particular. We are neither joyous 
nor sad. Our faney, free to follow its own 
erratic flights, designs the strangest of pat- 
terns. Suddenly” (at the close of the first 
pissicato passage) “‘memory recalls a_ tipsy 
peasant we saw once, and a street song. In 
the distance were the sounds of a military 


hand. Such images have no connection with 
reality. They are simply wild, bizarre. They 


are as the confusion that 
as we fall asleep.” 

The finale is the kind of music none but 
Russian composers seem able to write. [Even 
the mass of brilliant tone seems peculiar to 


inhabits our brain 


them. Its form is exceptionally simple: 
First Section 
(a) \ fiery opening; (b) a folk song (“In 


the fields there stood a birch tree’), 
through once. 


played 


A return to (a), and then a mighty march 


then 
in it 


p 

(suc 
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( “Tn 
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yarch 


theme (c). The close of 
in its abruptness. 


(c) is exhilarating 
Second Section 
The folk song (>), given out four times 
(successively by oboe, flute, horns, and trom- 
bones), all in the key of B flat minor; and 
then the same tune developed symphonically. 
Third Section 
Precisely as the latter part of the lirst Sec- 
tion: (a) and (c). 
Fourth Section 
As the Third: (b) twice, and afterwards 
developed again. (The melody here is very 
beautifully modified. ) 
Coda 
Kirst the late Theme, overwhelming and 
thrusting aside the folk song; and lastly the 
grand summing up of all the material of the 
finale. 


Returning for a moment to Taneieft’s letter : 


Taneicff wrote, “Nicholas Rubinstein’ (the 
conductor) “‘likes the Finale best, but I do 
not altogether agree with him. Thé varia- 


tions on a Folk Song do not strike me as very 
important or interesting.” Taneieff makes a 


mistake when he calls the treatment of the 
melody “variations.” The treatment is not 
that of varying: but first that of reiterated 


statement, and secondly that of lively, head- 
long, superficial development. But his remark 
led an English critic astray in an amusing 
fashion some years the critic actually 
said ina program-book that ‘The 
Finale is of brilliant variations on 
this tune.” Apart from the fact that, prop- 
erly speaking, there are no variations, this 
thematic subject takes up only 113 bars of the 
293 which form the movement.—Tschaikow- 
sky’s explanation of the Finale runs: 

» “A rustic holiday is depicted. If you have 
no reason for happiness in yourself, look at 
others,—go to the people, and see how they 
can enjoy life and abandon themselves entirely 
to festivals and merry-makings. 

“But” (the Coda) “hardly have we had 
time to forget ourselves in this spectacle when 
Fate once more reminds us of its presence. 
| Yet those others pay no attention to us. They 
spare us no glance. They do not pause to ob- 


ago: 
concert 


a series 


serve that we are lonely and sad. How in- 
consequent are their feelings! 
“Must we then say that the entire world 


are sad! 
here is happiness, among those of simple and 
unspoilt nature. That makes life possible, Let 


is immersed in sorrow, because we 


jus, therefore, be glad in the gladness of 
others.” 
Beethoven’s “Fate” Symphony follows the 





course that ends in spiritual triumph. Human- 
ity, ranged against Fate, is victorious by aid 
of will and courage. Tschaikowsky’s follows 
a different course. Man shown now as 
simply abandoning the struggle; and in the 
end he throws himself into the elementary 
pleasure of observing—not participating in 
the gladness of simple folk. 

Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony ends 
therefore in brilliance and power; but the 
brilliance and power are altogether objective. 
In his Fifth Symphony there is recklessness 
and abandon at the close; in his Szvrth, the 
Pathétique, there is the gloom of defeat and 
consequent despair. 


TEGHNIGAL TOPIGS 


ROBERT 


is 


S. LANIER 

M \Mid-summer is usually a gestation-period 
for new technical developments and the cor- 
responding commercial efforts on the part of 
the radio and phonograph industries. .\ heavy 
buzzing of activity behind closed doors hangs 
over the industry, as “advances” are readied 
which are counted on to give the fall and 
winter trade its annual shot in the arm. This 
vear the buzzing has been louder and clearer 
than ever before, breaking out of the “lab” 
into definite “announcements” from 
ber of manufacturers. 

The new Phileo pickup deseribed by Mr. 
Chapman in last month’s issue is a conspicu 
ous example of this early activity. The writer 
agrees strongly with Mr. Chapman’s remarks 
on the subject. In au appropriate disguise, 
he sneaked into a conference at which Philco 
salesmen were being taught how to present 
the new model to the public. The sales talk 
on the “light-hbeam’ pickup, complete with 
enlarged diagrams, had its humorous poitts 
for a technician, but was admirably calculated 
to emphasize the points which the makers 
think are important to the mythical “average” 
buyer. As Mr. Chapman reported, the re 
sults definitely not “high fidelity.” but 
the pickup does profit from recent tendencies 
in design towards pressure and lower 
needle impedance: this means less wear and 
noise. The idea seems fundamentally good 
and it remains to be seen whether it will be 
used in an instrument aimed at the “quality” 
held, rather than the mass-production market. 

The writer has just heard of another light- 
beam pickup, which is now little more than 
a wild hope and a clutter of apparatus in the 


a num 


are 


less 
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laboratory of a young experimenter. The 


idea is apparently not new but has been aban 


doned several times as unworkable. — brietly, 
a beam of light is retlected from the groow 
of the record itself, without an intervening 


There are sev 
eral appareitly insurmountable difficulties con 
nected with the idea. 
possibilities” when trying to complete a de 
sign of this kind, but the rewards for success 
are so breathtaking that almost any amount 
of struggle worth while. To rid 
of all the faults of mechanical vibrating sys 
tems when applied to a wide range of fre 
quencies, and to obtain a perfectly responsive 
pickup at promises exciting 
enough to keep the experimenter working im 
the many failures. 

The increasing spread of this type of im 


needle mechanism or murror. 


One staggers amid “im 


seems get 


one sSWoOOoDp, are 


face of 


terest and experiment among groups not con 
with the larger manufacturers is a 
measure of the present healthy state of the 
art of sound reproduction. The appearance 
of fresh and successfully marketed ideas from 


nected 


“outside” has been a marked feature of the 
last ten years, in contrast to the preceding 
period, when practically nothing was done 


out of the laboratories of the big companies. 
\longside this spread ot SUL 
cess, the tendency towards centralization has 


“independent” 


continued, strengthening the semi-monopoly 
that is apparently an inevitable feature of 
production in) America. The two opposing 


forces must achieve some precarious balance 


at any given point in time, a balance which 
shifts markedly from period to period. 
In general, it may be said that with the 


advent of talking pictures and the applica 
tion of electricity to the home phonograph, 
it became possible for outsiders to gel into 
the field, groups that had no previous technical 
prejudices, no grooves in their thinking, and 
especially had no large concentrations of cap 
ital which brought the habit, if not the actual 
necessity, of steady op 
posed to experiment. The new and 
freshness of approach resulting from this in 
vasion of the field by independents have been 
of immense value to the advance of the tech 
nique. 

Naturally a fine case can be made for the 
efficiency of the larger manufacturer, and even 
for the theoretically greater flexibility of con 
centrated capital. Many can be ad 
duced to support this point of view. The 
writer is convinced, however, that a study ot 
the past decade will confirm his general des 
cription of the scene: rather ponderous and 
slow moving “established” 


“sate,” business as 


ideas 


66 ” 
Cases 


increas 


groups, 
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ingly prodded by ideas from the independents 
Whether this situation has any. significance 
bevond the special set of circumstances which 
brought it into existence, | leave to the pro 


fessors of economics 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 
PAUL GIRARD 


M During these times in Europe it is quite 
possible that instead of the discovery of new 
alone old will be 
destruction of valued old masters (bul 
can be made of these) and existent. re 
All of this will of course make a great 
of our European collectors’ items sv 
much more valuable. 


treasures records, there 
vTeat 
lets 
cords. 
many 
The record collector will 
unquestionably have to confine his activities in 
this direction here m= this country, probably 
for a long time to come. And where else could 
the collector turn better and more inter 
esting issues than to the International Record 
Collectors’ Club of Bridgeport, Conn, William 
11. Seltsam, secretary and founder of the club 
issued a number of exceptional 
months 
the following : 
and Isolde Ove 
Lillian Nordica, (ieorg 
tine Schumanin-lleink 
167, price $1.75. 


to 


has liscs in 


recent \mong his latest releases are 


Tristan Duet (Wagner) 
\nthes, and Ernes 


IRCC 10-inch disc 


I'ritzi Sheff, 

ieduard De Reszke, and 
Regiment Duet Act 1 and 
Sembrich, Salignac, Gilibert 

10 inch lise 170, price $1 73 


leaust ll aime 
Thomas Selignac, 
La lille du 
Trio clet 3; 
ete. TRCC 


( Giounod ) : 


These are re-recordings of actual perform 
the Metropolitan (pera, made on 
wax cylinders in the cat-walk above the. stage 
by the late Col. Mapleson 


Vow Peace 


ances 1 


St. Elisabeth on ‘Earth ( Liszt) 


and Gia il sole dal Gange (Scarlatti), and! 


l ungt dal bene ( Seechi 7 Florence 
aston (soprano) and Warl Kritz 


IRCC. dise, price eS? 2>. 


caro 


( plano ) 


Mme. Easton does notable justice to these 
selections; and our thanks should go to het 
for selecting such unusual and worthy material 
Du Bist wie eme Blume (Schumann) : 

Feldeinsamkeit (Brahms); sung by 

Culp. [RCC 10-inch disc, price $1.75. 


and 
Julia 


\n electrical recording made by Culp about 
ten years ago. It is a fine souvenir of her rare 


artistry 
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Idieu donc, vains objets (Mas 
senet): Francesco VTamagno, and I illiam 
Vell—O Mathilde (Rossini); Leo Slezak. 
IRCC 10-inch dise No. 172, price $1.75, 


Samson and Delilah—-Mon 
> and La Favorita 

( Donizetti): Félia Litvinne. 
dise 5011, price OT. 75. 


The noted 
singer, generally known as a soprano, although 
she sang contralto roles. Both the Tamagno, 
Slezak and. Litvinne 
viewed later 


cocur (Saint 
QO mon Fernand 
IRCC 10-inch 


Saeéns ) 


latter are re-recordings of a 


recordings will he re 


OVERTONES 


M We hear that Leopold Stokowski and his 
\ll American Youth Orchestra, who are off 
to South .\merica on a good will concert tour, 


were busy making records for Columbia 
in Carnegie Ilall during the week of July 
22nd. Judging from the two concerts which 


Mr. Stokowski and the orchestra gave at the 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York just. prior 
to sailing, these should be excellent recordings 
indeed. \We join Mr. Stokowski’s many ad- 
mirers in wishing him a successful trip. 

Yves Tinayre, the French singer who speci- 
alizes in medieval music, is reported to have 
made a series of recordings for Columbia. Re- 
membering ‘Tinayre’s Lumen _ recordings, 
made in Paris, we predict this will be a highly 
interesting and worthwhile group of records. . . 
\lexander Drailowsky, the pianist, has been 
busy, we have been given to understand, in 
the Victor recording studios of late, and the 
fruits of his labors will probably be several 
album sets to be released in the near future. . . 
It is rumored that Szigeti has recorded a 
violin version of Bach’s 1) minor Piano 
Concerto, and that a new recording of Bee- 
thoven’s /Zammerklavier Sonata played by 
}Egon Petri will soon be released . . . There is 

movement on foot, started by the Gramo 
phone Society of Park Ridge, Illinois, to get 

complete recording of VPurcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, or at least the final scene complete 
with the choral section after Dido’s famous 
Lament, with Marian Anderson as Dido. We 
second this suggestion, and sincerely hope 1: 


Juliajcan be accomplished. 


4 
al youl 


er raf 


*x* K * 
Vhose who make use of miniature scores 
will be glad to learn that the British and 


( 


‘ontinental Music Agencies, Ltd. 


have pub- 
lished one of Sibelius’ En Saga. 


A supply 


TSCILAIKOWSKY: 


of these scores is on hand at the present time 
at the \ssociated Music Publishers, Ine., 25 
West 45th St.. New York City. The price 
of the score is $2.50 net. 

Columbia recently announced the return of 
that once-famous label, Okeh. The new Okeh 
record will replace the Vocalion, and will sell 
at the same price of 35c. The new label is 
purple with gold lettering. The decision to 
revive the Okeh label stems from the fact 
that the name is easy to say and more easy 
to remember than Vocalion. The Okeh record 
was developed during the World War by the 
General Phonograph Co. Columbia bought 
Okeh in 1927 and built a jazz library that 
has since become very valuable. Mamie Smith 
was the first to make Okeh 
and among the 


“race” records ; 
famous stars of the popular 
held who were featured exclusively m the early 
days on Okeh was Bix Biederbee’e. The 
same Okeh, it is interesting to know. was made 
famous by President Woodrow Wilson, who 
first popularized the spelling “o-k-e-h”. Among 
those who will be featured on the Okeh label 
are Gene Krupa, Count Baisie, Cab Calloway, 
and Six Hits and a Miss. Heading the Hill- 
billy and Race Divisions of Okeh will be Gene 
Autry, who is said to be the best seller in his 
classification. 


EUROPEAN RELEASES 


BEETHOVEN: Fir Elise; and Bagatelle, Op. 
33. No. 2; Eileen Joyce. Columbia dise 
DX974. 

Mozart: Quartet in D minor, K, 421; Blech 
String Quartet. Decca K923/235. 

Piano ReciraL by William Murdoch. Dr- 
Bussy: Golliwog’s Cakewalk, and Cuorpin : 
Walts in C sh. mt, Decca dise F7495; 
SCHUBERT: Moment Musicale in I? mt, 
GRIEG: Papillon, and Mozart: Rondo alla 


lurca, disc 7496; 
F, and SINDING: 
1°7497: Tscuaikowsxy: Chanson Triste, 
and ScuHupert-Liszr: Hark, Hark. the 
Lark, disc 7498; and MENDELSSOHN: The 
Bee's Wedding, and GritG: To Spring, dise 
1°7499, . 


RUBINSTEIN 
Rustle 


: Melod.: in 
of Spring, dise 


SIBELIUS: Romance in C, Op. 42; B.B.C. Sym. 
Orch., dir. Boult. H.M.\V. DB3972. 

TscuArkowsky : Hamlet Overture, Op. 67b; 
London Phil. Orch. dir. Dorati. H. M. V. 


C3170. 

Francesca da Rimim, Op. 
London Phil. Orch. dir. Beecham. Col- 
IL.X&87//9, 


ae: 


umbia 


WEBER: I/nvitation to the Dance; ‘London 
Phil. Orch. dir. Weingartner. Columbia 
LX890, 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


Verb. By 
sicilans Series.” E. 
New York, 1940. Price $2.00. 

Weser. By William Saunders. “The Master 
Musicians Series.” E. P. Dutton and Co. 
New York, 1940. Price $2.00. 


ie These bor ks, 


Series,” 


Dyneley Hussey. “The Master Mu- 
P. Dutton and Co. Ine., 


like all in “The Master Mu 
are edited by the estimable 
ric Blom, whose book on Mozart, one of the 
series, is a most valuable contribution. Many 
of the earlier volumes failed to discuss the 
music at any length, but, as in Blom’s Mozart, 
these two books do more than adequate jus- 
tice to each composer’s output. Mr. Hussey 
apparently knows his Verdi intimately, and 
those who know and love the Italian maestro’s 
operas will find delightful pointing up of val- 
ues in them by the writer. Mr. Hussey -lis- 
cusses each opera as it was written: and he 
provides a vivid picture of Verdi's develop- 
ment There is room for dis- 
agreement here and there, as in Mr. Hussey’s 
view of the religious qualities of the Manzoni 
Requiem, and his assertion that in “Catholic 
countries it has never been considered im- 
proper for the operatic composer to make of- 
fering in his own kind to the Deity.” And 
further—“The juggler could find no_ better 
way of honoring the Virgin than in the per 
formance her altar of his’ skillful 


siclans 


as a composer. 


before 


feats.” Verdi in no way deserves to be com- 
pared to the Juggler of Notre Dame 
Mr. Hussey writes particularly well, and 1t 


one or two of his facts seem questionable 
Verdi’s distaste for the sea really prevented 
his appearance at the first performance of 
Aida—this does not detract from his book. It 
is a worthy addition to the series of composers’ 
lives which Dutton sponsors. 

Saunder’s life of Weber is also a valuable 
hook, The publisher’s contentions, that this 
hook fills a real vacancy and that it is the first 
complete biography written directly in Eng- 
lish of the famous German Romantic, are en- 
tirely true. Weber had an adventurous life, 
and his biography makes interesting reading. 
He served at courts where the intrigue often 
reached, as one English reviewer has 
recently noted, the status of veritable lifth 
Column activities. How Weber survived 
changing fortunes in spite of his bad health 
is a moving story. There is plenty of dis- 
cussion of the composer’s music, although the 


times 
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historical importance of Weber’s innovations 
in the operatic form are not as fully exploited 
as they might have been. 

Both books are liberally interspersed with 
musical illustrations, and both contain the 
usual calendar of the composer’s lives, vear 
for year, with relative material dealing with 
other composers, and complete catalogues of 
their subject’s works. 

x * * 

Music. By David Ewen. 

Crowell Co., New York, 1940, 


PIONEERS IN 
Thomas Y. 
Price $2.75. 

@ Mr. Ewen turns his attenticn here to the 

pioneers of music, some famous, and others 

less famous. The book is divided into three 
rections: 1. The Early Opera and Oratorio; 

2. Early Instrumental Music: 3. A Few Mu- 

sical Forms. In his appendices, Ewen sup- 

plies, among other things, a guide to records 
of music he talks about in the book. 

The book is easy reading; it is factual data 
that the author supplies and his approach to 
each composer is a friendly one. There are 
no especially illuminating comments on the 
composers he writes about, nor does one feel 
that the author is alway on intimate terms 
with their music. In the loreword, he tells 
us that one of his goals in preparing the book 
was “to help direct some light to a few for- 
gotten masters,” and-also to give the layman 
“an acquaintance with some of the less known 
forces in musical history.” 

The opening section is given up to the dis- 
cussions of such men as Caccini, Peri, Mon- 
teverdi (about whom there is a great deal 
more to say than is given here), Cavalli, Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, Rameau, Schiitz, Gluck, and 
Pergolesi. The second section deals with such 


men as Arcangelo Corelli, Domenico Scar- 
latti, Johann WKuhnau, Francois Couperin, 
Karl Stamitz, and Antonio Caldara. The 


third section deals with composers like John 
Field, Johann Strauss the elder, Josef Lanner, 
and Franz Liszt. 

If Ewen does not succeed in giving us any 
new or startling information about the men 
he discusses, or any especially unusual 
opinions of their music, he does succeed in 
arousing our curiosity through his friendly 
and informal style of writing. And, if the 
author succeeds in inciting curiosity in only 
half his readers, and this half acquires re- 
cordings of some of the music mentioned, we 
feel certain that they will have cause to be 
grateful to him for writing the book. It 1s 
this pioneering spirit in music that helps mu- 
sic lovers to enlarge their horizons. 
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SWING MUSIC NOTES 


ENZO) ARCHETTI 


x By 
1AZZ 
not 


the most 
to he 


fat interesting fon 
heard at the 
at the Dancing Campus where, in- spite 
f the presence of first rate bands, the chief 
attraction the exhibitionistic dancing, but 
at the Zombie. The Zombie is a novel drink 
the Amusement Area which spe 

powerful concoction calculated 
to put vou under the table in two drinks. But 
hesides the much publicized drink, there is 
another powerful attraction in the place in 
the persons of John Kirby and his grand lit 
tle hand. They turn on the heat while a zom 
Ine heats up vour insides and between the two, 
a grand time is had by all. 
one of the best of the Negro orchestras in 
the country, in our estimation, and probably 
the hest of all the small groups. 


music 
lovers 


Is 


ing 


m 
Wma 


spot 
cializes 


Kirby's group ts 


Vheir par 
neular brand of jazz is solid and unspectaculat 

Someone this that 
matter, Metronome’s, Down Beat’s, et al’s as 
well) a bum last month when it was 
claimed that \rmstrong had broken his 
long association with Las Russell’s band, for 
currently Louis and Laus are appearing at the 
Paramount and there’s not. the 
yt a reet. 


gave column cand for 
steer 
Louis 


slightest sug 
pestion 


But a breakup which is very definite has 
happened to Paul \Whiteman’s band, because 
his men are seeking 
holding 
\fter twenty-one vears of active 


going, during which the Whiteman band rose 


employment elsewhere on 
are already down chairs in someone 


else’s band 


to great heights, dared public criticism with 
new music, and even added a word to the 


English languagé, it was disbanded last month 


with no ballvhoo or comments from anyone, 
especially VP. W. himself, who retired to his 
farm in Jersey. His manager went \West: 


| George Wettling joined Joe Sullivan’s band: 


Charlie Teagarden went into the pit of the 
Roxy Theatre; and Nat Lobovsky went with 
Jimmy Dorsey. Only recently the Whiteman 
group had finished a picture with Judy Gar- 
land, out on the Coast. 

Of more than passing interest is the news 
that Lew Brown is preparing a swing version 
of Hansel and Gretel for Broadway this Fall. 
Shirley Temple is slated for the lead. Some 
of Humperdinck’s music will be used but new 
music will also be added. 

This is one of those things the real jazz 


lair is made 


lover deplores. It may be good fun but it 
gives jazz a bad name because immediately 
the anti-jazzists will haul out the heavy ar 
nilery and thunder out invectives and protests 
about the sacred classics and in the same roar 
accuse the whole jazz clan of being lame 
brained plagiarists who cannot think up their 
ewn stuff and therefore resort to filching the 
works of real musicians. In a way, they are 
right. Jazzing the classics never added any 
glory to the name of jazz. And it is all so 
unnecessary because so many composers have 
proved their worth by writing genuine and 
original jazz. 

When we remember the short-lived Swing 
mv’ the Dream of last season, we feel relieved. 
Maybe someday, producers will realize that 
this business of jazzing the classics is an ex 
pensive way to experiment and will devote 
their efforts and money to more *“nuine crea 
tions. 

Teddy Wilson, who has had some tough sled 
he decided to front hes own band, 
has reorganize] again and has gone back to 
the small group type of band which always 
suited him and hts stvle 
includes = Gall 


ding since 


pertectiv. The new 
| 


Coleman 


et-up on trumpet, 
Benny Morton on trombone, Jimmy Hamil 
ton on clarinet, Al Porter on bass, Yank 


Porter on drums, and, of course, Teddy on 
piano. It sounds like an ideal set-up and. now 
maybe he will again give us some of that 
polished jazz for which we remember him. 

IlIness forced Benny Goodman to re 
tire temporarily from active music making to 
undergo a minor operation at the Mavo Clinic ; 
he 1s expected to resume work in September. 
The band continues, unchanged except for 
Renny, under the leadership of Ziggy Elman, 
until returns. 


has 


senny 


Gershwin Specials sung bv George Byron 
Piano accompaniment by Bobby Tucker. Gen 


eral Album (i-14 (4-10 inch records). $4.50 


Strictly speaking these records do not be 
long in a swing music column but the name 
of Gershwin is so important to jazz that no 
column on jazz can afford to overlook it. 

In all honesty, this set of records is more 
interesting as a museum piece than for its mu- 
i It is important as a piece of Gershwin 
iana but musically it is unimportant. All eight 
songs bear unmistakable traces of the Gersh- 
win touch but they show. considerable 
traces of bread-and-butter technique. These 
are the sort of songs, in our estimation, that 
all composers have to write sometime in their 
careers because they have to eat or because 
a deadline near. Usually, the composer 


sic. 


also 


1s 
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prefers to tuck such indiscretions in the back 


of a drawer and forget about them.  Giersh 
win’s public probably wouldn't let him, in 
these cases The very fact that not one 
of these songs has been recorded before ts 
significant. In brief, none of the eight num 


bers is equal to anything for which Gershwin 
is justly famous. 

The included in this 
Strauss from The Show Is 
Blah-Blah from Delt 
Times a Day from My Fair Lady (1925): 1 
to Rhyme from The Goldwyn Follies 


1038): l clei ind pe it . Pit ) 


album are: By 
On (1935): Blah- 


ious (1931 Three 


titles 


from Par- 


RECORD NOTES 


Orchestra 
\LBENIZ-O’ CON NELI Cordoba Vocturne: 
plaved by Victor Symphony Orchestra, di 

le (Y Connell Victor 


Charles disc 


price S$] OW) 


rection 


> 


vf 3 ] S, 


a Vhe 


< ( ordobha 
have alwavs suggested to us the influence of 


opening and closing pages of 


16th century choral music—then comes the 
sentimental melody that Victor Herbert made 
famous in his song, Aiss Me -lgain. Whether 
or not Herbert borrowed the melody from 
\Ibeniz we cannot say, but we do know that 
\Ibeniz was the first to use it. 

©’Connell has made a fine orchestral ar- 
rangement of this piece, an arrangement that 


is strikingly colored and in keeping with the 
Perhaps Mr. ©’Connell 
fit to play for us the /heria suite of 
which badly re recording 


recording here 1s 


spirit of the piece 
will see 
\lbeniz. 
Phe 


needs «lt 


excellent 


x * * 
Overture; plaved 
Orchestra, 
Victor disc 


Diamonds 
Philharmonic 
lambert 


\UBER Crown 
by the London 
direction Constant 
12806, price $1.50. 


B Lambert has a stimulating approach to this 
sort of music; his conception is right and in 
cludes the essential quality of poise. The 
forward sounding, objective quality of his 
plaving is surely better suited to Auber than 

is to Delius (see Delius review). One 
wonders how Lambert really feels about this 
is definitely a period piece. In 


music, which 
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don My English (1932); The Half of It 
Dearie Blues trom Lady, Be Good (1924); 
and The Jolly Tar and the Milk Maid from 


A Damsel in Distress (1937). All are sung 
with understanding and exemplary diction by 
Byron, who is the possessor of a 
warm, sympathetic voice. The quality of Mr. 
Byron’s voice and Mr. Tucker’s accompani 
this album from becoming a 
complete bore. .\ word should be said about 
Ira Gershwin’s lyrics: they are often 
interesting than the music. The recording is 
perfect and the surfaces are some of the best 


( 1eOTge 


ments prevent 


more 


General has given us 


AND REVIEWS 


his book Music Ho! he gives the impression 
that he regards it as pastiche. 

\uber’s music may belong to another period, 
but that does not say it has nothing of value 


to us. There is sparkle and spirit in much of 
his music. and often a polish and elegance 
also. Ile had a definite gift for writing good 


melodies. 

The opening melody here may be sentt- 
mental but it is nonetheless a good one. If 
on the light side, his music has its place, and 
certainly his overtures belong in a well varied 
record library. 

The story of the opera to which this over- 
ture belongs is not important to our enjoy- 
ment. It is one of those intrigue plots, the 
work of Seribe; it the substitution 
of fake jewels by the Queen of Portugal to 
save the country. 

The recording here is entirely satisfactory 


E.. 3a, Ie. 


concerts 


+ @ 
Bizer: LL? drlesienne Suite No, 2; played Wy 
the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direction Ar- 


thur Fiedler. Victor set M-083, two discs, 


price $3 50. 
Bolhe 


tracted by 


second of eX- 


the orchestral suites 
Bizet f 


from the incidental music 
he composed for Daudet’s play L’rlesienne 
is probably not as well known as is the first. 
It comprises a Vastorale, an Intermezzo, a 
Menuett, and the most famous of all the 
pieces from L’sIrlesienne, the Farandole. No 
one who knows the first suite needs to be told 
of the quality and character of this music; it is 
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> told 
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equally 
sense. 
(the 


tuneful and sentimental in the best 
Both the Pastorale and the Farandole 
latter a peasant dance of Southern 
rance) are sometimes used in the opera Car- 
men as ballet music; and the Intermezzo has 
also been used as a solo for the chief ballerina 
(the late Rosina Galli often used it at the 
Metropolitan ) . 

Chere has been no modern recording of the 
entire second suite so this set unquestionably 
fills a need. Fiedler does justice to the music, 
and the recording is alert and consistently 
bright—essential qualities to the fullest enjoy 
ment of this music. ‘ate 

* * 
Nidrei (3. sides): 
and the london 
Orchestra, direction Sir |andon Ronald, 
and Haypn-Piarti: Minuet; plaved by 
Casals (cello) and Blas-Net (piano). Victor 
set M-680, two discs, price $4.50. 


Brucu: Kol 


played by 
Pablo Casals 


Symphony 


@ Casals is the cellist par excellence, and one 
would have to be entirely insensitive to superb 
musicianship not to enjoy at least a single 
hearing of this performance, regardless of the 
merit of the music played. 

Kol Nidrei is a prayer the Day of 
Atonement; it is part of the regular Hebrew 
Ritual. Druch was not, as many suppose, of 
Jewish extraction, He become interested in 
this prayer as he became interested in a num 
ber of folk tunes, upon which he based sev 
eral works. 

When this recording was isstied in 1937 in 
England, our good friend W. R. Anderson 
wrote engagingly about it; and his remarks 
about the comp sition are still relevant. The 
prayer, he said, “is here treated first with 
quiet sensitiveness, and then, on side 2, the 
cello adds some little floridity, of which | do 
hot quite see This 
part has rather too much the drawing-room 


for 


the esthetic significance. 


air~-the admired piece for showing off paces: 
not here those of speed but of instrumental 
quality; and as the plaver is Casals, we need 
never hesitate to listen, sure of being delight- 
ed. On the third side the orchestra plays more 
fully, but the music takes on less intimate feel- 
ing. We are toasting our toes in the draw- 
ing-room, looking at stereopticon pictures, not 
in the synagogue.” 

The Haydn filler-in (Minuet in C mayor) 
Was arranged by a noted Italian cellist of the 
latter half of the 19th century; it shows the 
player off to the best advantage, and Casals 
makes the most of his opportuntties. 

The Kol Nidrei was one of the last things 
that Sir [Landon Ronald conducted for the 








phonograph before he died. Ever an admir- 
able accompanist (he played for Patti and 
other great celebrities in his early days), he 


lends fine support to Casals here. The re- 
cording is eminently satisfactory. —P. H. R. 
* * 

Denius: On Hearing the First Cuckoo In 
Spring: played by the London’ Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, direction Constant Lam- 
bert. Victor 10-inch dise 4496, price $1.00. 


@ This is a tone poem of ‘exceptional and 
unforgettable beauty ; and along with its com 
poser’s Summer Night on the River is the 
most memorable of his purely orchestral 
works. It is music of contemplation, music 
filled with quietude and peace, so remote from 
the world of today! Here is depicted that 
quiet, lovely beauty of the [English country- 
side; an England undisturbed by the thought 
of an enemy overhead or a_ threatened in- 
vasion. The late Philip Heseltine has said 
ef this work that in it Delius “has painted in 
unforgettable tones the emotions of one for 
whom spring is not so much a season of riot 


and exuberance, fresh hopes and renewed 
Vitality, as a vision of such sweet and tender 
loveliness that the heart stands still in con 


templation of it and the old unrest of the soul 
is put to sleep.” [It is music that should be 
in everyone’s record collection; music that 
grows more and more cherishable with each 
reutterance, 

Lambert gives us a good performance, one 
that marks well the rocking lilt of the rhythm 


and the harmonic coloring. 1 would have 
liked to have had a clearer definition from 


the woodwinds than is conveyed here; I firmly 
believed that Delius intended them to be con- 
trasted more with the strings. Both Beecham 
and Geoffrey Toye have recorded this work 
previously, but the Beecham version lacks suf 
ficient color contrast in the recording, 
Wi 


Taye 
s more subtle in his reading than either 
Lambert or Beecham, but since his disc was 
made a decade ago it lacks the reproductive 


clarity of this one. Pit, RR. 
*x* *K * 
HaypN: Symphony No. 92 in G major ( O.x- 
ford); played by the Paris Conservatory 


( rchestra, 

set M-082, 
Mii tlaydn had never visited England one 
wonders whether the world would have been 
enriched by chat superb group of symphonies 
that he wrote for his English visits. Un 
doubtedly, he would have composed a num- 
ber of them, possibly all, but would those 
works have been as great? After all, the im- 


direction Bruno Walter. Victor 


three dises, price $5.00, 
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petus and honors of those English visits lent 
greater inspiration to the who, a 
short time before, had been forsaken by the 
brother of his patron, Nicholas Esterhazy. if 
correct im statnig that this svm 


several 


Cl VIP ser, 


historians 
phony 
Haydn's first visit to England in 1791, and 
was intended tor a Paris production, then the 
honors for its composition do not go to ling 


land, although it bears an [:-nglish sobriquet 


are 


Was Written Vears prior to 


because it was performed at) the Oxford 
Commemoration in july, 1791, at which an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Musie was con 


terred on ltlavdn 

Chere is a previous recording of this work 
by Tlans Weisbach and the London Symphony 
(Victor set M-139), made in 1932. Weisbach 
lacks the finesse of Walter, and the more vol 
the latter makes the 
somewhat ste Wt comparison 
Donald | 
about Havdn that | 
reader who has not already acquired 
the / VWiustcal 
wrote about Haydn, 


atile reading ot earlier 


version seem idgy 

Phe late 
brilliantly 
urge the 
the first 
lnalysis to do so 


Sil ovey has written se 


am. minded to 
volume ot SSAVS lil 
lovey 


not merely as a musician who had studied hi 
works, but as one who had performed them 
and through long acquaintance with the score: 


had penetrated their innermost secret [Lis 


Hotes on this particular work are especially 


ingratiating. [tle may well call it a “product 


of Haydn's hilarious maturity With the 
exception of the slow movement, which owns 
a precious solemnity as well as grace, the 
symphony abounds in good humor. [ven the 


opening adagio does not concern itself over 


much with the usual gravity lovey says it 
“Was undoubtedly in some former incarnation 
a saintly tabby cat who Thoth or Ra (or 
whatever deity is in charge of cats) has elev 


ated to the heavens of Haydn's imagination.” 
lhe 


and 


minuet has a grand touch of syneopation, 


suggests a bit of deviltry in the dancers; 


one can just imagine the chaperon has left 
the room and the dancers have decided to 
take advantage of the true gaiety of the mu 
ic. The last movement is a typical Haydn 


sprint, a thing of twists and turns, ingenious 
and irresistible. | like Tovev’s final comment 
“it is impossible to describe Haydn's 


on it 

themes, when he is in his Oxford manner, 
without feeling irresponsible; but the life his 
themes live is one that has no room for mean 
ness or triviality.”’ \s for the slow move 


ment, it is songful and tender, with a middle 


section that owns Beethovenesque charactet 
istics. 
Walter gives a fine-grained reading of this 


work, an interpretation distinguished for its 
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fiexible vet careful phrasing. This is a splen 
did exposition of a great symphony. There 
Is a suggestion that of the 
used in Havdn’s day (forty to fifty musicians ), 
\s was shown also by 


sIZ¢ 


an orchestra 
is emploved here. Its 
performance of Berlioz’s Fantastt Syntphony 


under the same conductor, the Paris Conset 


vatory Orchestra is heard at its best on re 
cords Che reproduction is excelent. 
r. i. K 
K * * 
MoZArit Symphony No. 38 mi 1) mayo) 


the Chicago 
direction l'rederick 


set \I-410. three 


( Prague A. 504: played by 


Svmphony Orchestra, 
Stock Columbia 
price S06.00 

¥ This symphony belongs lo 1786, the VCdl 

that brought forth Vosse di Figaro and one 

of the most brilliant periods ol Mozart’s briet 
life. Invited to Prague for the production of 

Figaro, Mozart wrote the symphony for 

of the concerts he planned lo vive there, and 


discs 


ole 


because audiences there did not care fot 
lengthy works, he omitted the usual minuet 
Sometimes known as the Symphonie ohn 


the work is also called the Prague 
Symphony. We have already written at length 
on this symphony (see the August, 1938 is- 


so it remains here to compare the two 


alenuett, 


sue), 
modern recordings of it this ome and the 
Bruno Walter performance of it issued by 
Victor (set M-457). 

Let it be said at the outset that this is one 


of the best things Stock has accomplished for 
the phonograph. There is no question that 
he a deep affection for the music, for 
he plavs it con amore throughout, \ long in 
there is) much 
thought compensates for the ab 
sence Minuet \fter the quasi-heroi 
chords of the opening phrase, the music moves 
through sequential keys with a calm 
stateliness. 
guished for some masterly contrapuntal writ 
ing. The first subject of this allegro has three 
distinct sections or members to which is added 
lhe devolopment sets off 


OWLS 


troductory adagio im which 
nobility of 


ofa 


many 
Phe succeeding allegro is distin 


a vigorous pendant 
all this previous material, extended and com 
bined “with a bewildering variety of effects.’ 
Stock approaches the introduction with more 
reverence than \Walter, and he establishes more 
tenderness in the music of the first part ol 
the allegro (the exposition). Walter provides 
more contrast and he makes the music sparkle 
to advantage His development section has 
much more definition. The lovely andante ts 
affectionately shaped by Stock, but one does 
not feel that the exact proportion requisite to 


the best results for this movement is main- 
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tained in all parts. The woodwinds here well to hear it once in a while, “for it shows 
should be as flexible as the strings, and though that Wagner, on occasion, could be more 
the strings of the Chicago Symphony play vulgar then Meyerbeer, whom he so cordially 
here with admirable pliancy, the woodwinds — disliked,” and whom he consciously or uncon 
of the orchestra lack the brightness and sciously imitated in Rienzi, 

sparkle of the Vienna Philharmonic, which 
Walter conducted. Again in the finale one 
feels that more brightness in the woodwinds 
would have assisted in contributing a con 
trast, which is instantly noted in the Walter 
Set. 


Many of us have definite musical memories 
of our student days. One of the writer’s keen- 
est memories is studying the Prayer from 
Riensi under the late Lili Lehmann. It would 
be foolish to pretend that he ever satisfied the 
lady in his efforts to sing this aria, but it must 

Stock’s performance will undoubtedly find be said that she taught him to appreciate this 
its adherents, those who like the stress of | music. The majestic cantilena of the violins and 
tenderness, and since this is by far the best cellos, after the pompous opening of the over- 
recording of the Chicago Orchestra that Col- ture, is the theme of Rienzi’s prayer in the 
umbia has brought out (there are no exces- fifth act of the opera. In the latter part of 
sive _reverberations), the mechanical qualities the overture the theme of the prayer returns 
of the set will not disappoint those who favor more elaborately orchestrated. 
its musical qualities. PH. R. ) 


*x * * 


There have been quite a number of record- 
ings of this overture, but none, until the pre- 
WaGNner: Rienzi—Overture (3 sides): and S&™t that had the sensitive delineation which 

Beriioz: Les Troyens—Marche Trovenne the late Eduard Morike gave = = Maybe 

(1 side); played by the Paris Conservatory Most of the music is of a “circus quality, 

Orchestra, direction Felix \Weingartner. and certainly most conductors seem to play it 

Columbia set X-169, price $3.25. in that manner, but there are some good points 

to it and not the least of these is its youthful 
M The overture to Riensi at best, according vigor, | think for the best appreciation ot 
to the late H. T. Parker, is “mere circus what is good in the music, ene could turn to 
music”; vet, as he further points out, it is no better interpretation of it than that which 
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Featuring a superb selection 
by Strawinsky in a brilliant 
performance by the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra 


Last 
year before, the 


year it “Peter and the Wolf”; the 
“Lieutenant Kije” Suite, and 


this year, the Boston Symphony Orchestra pro- 


Was 


duces another musical sensation—Strawinsky’s 
“Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra.” Glitter- 
ing, witty, magnificently ironical, the “Capric- 


” 


is accorded the superlative pianistic skill 
of Jesis Maria Sanroma, the virtuosity of the 
great Boston Orchestra, and the genius of its 
conductor, Serge Koussevitzsky. Album M-685, 
1 sides, $4.50. 


cio 


{ Charming Program by an Enchanting Singer 


Gladys Swarthout displays the lovely quality of 
her vocal gifts in a choice selection of English, 
French and Spanish songs. Sung with mature 
from 
traditional and modern sources glow with warm, 
human appeal. You will listen with special 
delight to the Elizabethan gem, “Come Again, 
Sweet Love”; you will want to enjoy all of this 
Album 


power and understanding, these songs 


charming again and again. 


M-679, & sides, $8.00. 


concert 


Two Orchestral Works of Outstanding Excellence 


Long desired, and now available in a splendid 
modern recording, L’Arlesienne Suite, No. 2, 
by Bizet is presented in a characteristically 
vital and colorful performance by the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra, conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
Album M-683, 4 sides, $3.50. 

One of the choicest of Haydn’s Symphonies— 
the “Oxford” (No. 82, in G Major) receives an 
excellent interpretation by Bruno Walter con- 
ducting the famous Orchestra of the Paris Con- 
servatory. This fine recording of a celebrated 
concert favorite is altogether a distinguished 
item for your own summer concert program. 


of its composer is no more, 


reat Musie 


on Victor 


Album M-682 (AM-682* and DM 682*) 6 sides 
$5.00. 


Vusic for Americans 


Quartet No. 6, in F Major, 
“American,” is an unforgettably eloquent tri- 
bute to our country. Its sympathetic quality 
is of special significance now that the country 
Magnificently play- 
ed by the world famous Budapest String Quar- 
tet. Album M-681 (AM-681 DM-681*) 
6 sides, $6.50. 


Dvorak’s called 


and 


fugust in the Connoisseur’s Corner 


“Moments Musicals” calls to 
the one in F Minor, so widely renowned. 
will find that the group of six, played by Artu 
Schnabel, are equally charming and full of the 
melodious magic that only Franz Schubert could 


instantly 


bring into being, and possibly, only Schnabe 
could Album M-684, $6.50 


Other New Victor Red Seal Records 
of Special Interest 


recreate. 6 sides, 


A beautiful setting of “Kol Nidrei” by Max 
3ruch and “Minuet” by Haydn, played by 


Pablo Casals with the London Symphony 01 
chestra, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald 


Grace Moore in two of her most brilliant suc 
cesses, “Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” and 
“Mi chiamano Mimi” from “Boheme,” wit! 
superb orchestral support by the Victor Syn- 


Wilfred 
Metropolitan’s 


Pelletier . . . On 
distinguished ar 


> 


Kerstin Thorbory, makes her Victor Re 


phony directed by 
of the 
tists, 


most 


cord debut with songs by Schubert, Brahm: 
and Hugo Wolf. , . A fascinating arrange 
ment of the Rosenkavalier Waltz by Strauss 


played by the piano duo, Vronsky and 
Babin... Marcel Grandjany’s cwn_ transcrip- 
tion of three ancient melodies for the harp... 
Notable performances by the Hall Johnson 


Choir and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
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conducted by Constant Lambert. Your regula? 
RCA Victor Music Merchant is now featuring 
all these important Red Seal Records. 


A descriptive booklet is included with 


each Victor Album 
*For automatic operation. 
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\nd, as a re- 
full and sonorous 


Weingartner gives us here. 
£ g 


cording, this is sufficiently 
to please anybody. 


The fourth record side is given over to a 
bravura march from Berlioz’s opera, Les 
Trovens, which I’ve always had a strong de- 
sire to hear in its entirety after hearing the 


overture and the stunningly heroic aria, /n- 
utiles regrets, which George Thill renders so 
effectively om Columbia disc 9098-M. This 
is a brilliantly scored excerpt. if not one of 
the opera’s best (Harty has already recorded 
it on the last side of the Aing Lear Overture, 
but this version is a far better recording ) 


-P. H. R 


Concerto 


BEETHOVEN : Concerto No. + in G major, Op 
58; played by Walter Gieseking and_ the 
Saxon State Orchestra, direction Karl 
Bohm. Columbia M-411, four dises, 


price Sf 00. 


set 


BM Beethoven’s fourth concerto, in one respect, 
at least, is related to the fourth symphony 
both are dwarfed by the works immediately 
following in the same form. There are about 
five performances of the Emperor to one of 
the (; major: a very unjust proportion, be 
cause the latter is every bit as beautiful a 
work. Indeed, it wears better than the more 
pretentious fifth concerto. |, for gTOW 
tired of the heroics of the latter and especially 
of its overlong rondo; whereas the more | 
hear the fourth the more | like it. 


one, 


Perhaps pianists avoid it because it is so 
difficult. Be not deceived by its apparent sim 
plicity. The long three against four sections. 
the necessity for sparkling finger work, and 
the difficulty of sustaining the mood make 
it harder to execute in a satisfactory manner 
than the Emperor, where the pianist imme 


diately dives in with a grand = splash and 
showers everyone with arpeggios and big 
chords. It is easy to bluff through the latter 


work; almost impossible to bluff through the 


present one. This highly lvric concerto de 
mands transparency and lightness, and a 
heavy-handed execution will utterly destroy 


the mood. 

The only other version in American lists 
is the Schnabel set (Victor M-1560). Schnabel’s 
performance in that (and in the /:aperor) 
have always seemed to me the pianist’s most 
satisfactory recording accomplishments. (nes- 
eking’s present set, however, displaces it if 
only by virtue of its superior recording. Seven 
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years ago, as is well known, is antiquity, 
judged by modern standards, and the new set 
brings out things never before imagined. In- 
terpretatively both sets have qualities that will 
appeal to listeners. Schnabel’s performance is 
more solid and scholarly without taking any- 
thing away from the music. I prefer Giesek- 
ing’s more flexible approach. He makes the 
music sound easier and more spontaneous, 
and views the work in a more poetic vein 
than the precise Schnabel. In the Columbia 
set the soloist uses Beethoven’s own cadenzas 
for the first and third movements: a very rare 
procedure! In neither set is the accompanying 
orchestra of the best. Bohm here supplies a 
steady and musicianly accompaniment, but 
one looks in vain in the orchestral section for 
the subtle shadings and nuances that Giesek- 
ing is so completely the master of. 
—H.C.S. 

* * * 


GERSHWIN: 
Maria 


Concerto in F; played by Jesus 
Sanroma and the Boston Pops Or- 


chestra, direction Arthur Fiedler. Victor 
set M-690, seven sides, price $7.00. 
BE Serious musicians never did take much 


stock in Gershwin. Pianists and singers sel 
dom perform his works, presumably fearing 
to desecrate the sanctity of the concert hall. 
To the uninhibited man in the street, how 
ever, the Rhapsody in Blue, Porgy and Bess 
and many of the songs are as popular as ever. 
Perhaps this is one of the many cases where 
instinct is more accurate than the paintstak- 
ing and professional opinion of critics and 
musicians. | hold no brief for Gershwin as 
a supreme composer, and many of his com- 
positions cause me intense anguish; but | can 
see where he did touch a certain chord that 
caused sympathetic vibrations among those 
attuned to a certain aspect of American life. 
\nd that is more than many American com- 
posers have succeeded in doing, There is much 
that is bad in Gershwin, but there 1s also at 
times a spark of sheer genius, where he caught 
and held in musical terms the very essence of 
his times. And at such moments he was more 
vital, more real, and more imaginative than 
any other American composer. 

This concerto was commissioned by Walter 
Damrosch and first performed in 1925, The 
score is dedicated to the amiable Doctor. Ac- 
cording to an unauthenticated story, Gersh- 
win, when he received the commission, rushed 
madly to music books to find what a concerto 
was and how to put it together. Obviously he 
did not succeed ; the form is all jumbled, One 
theme follows another, sections from the first 
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movement are bodily transplanted to the last; 


there is no such thing as development. Much 
of the music is derivative, and Liszt, Ravel, 
Rachmaninoff, Stravinsky and Tin Pan Alley 


stalk through the pages. The orchestration is 
stereotyped, despite the many brilliant effects 
(1. think Grofe’s orchestration is used; at the 
time it was the ne plus ultra of jazz techni 


que, but today it sounds conventional ). 


In short, the music is an amalgam of every 
thing under the sun But, and this is im 
portant, included in the amalgam is Gershwin, 


who contributes quite a few things of ‘his 
own, The breezy vitality that blows over even 
the worst sections is his, as are the many 


rhythmic devices and the flowing 
\nd in some sections, such as the espressive 
con of the movement ‘and the 
yrandtoso section of the finale, he achieves a 


plano part 


moto second 


real outbust of Ivricism that Ravel himself 
would have not been ashamed to claim. Here 
Gershwin is sincere, and his not imeconsidet 


able lyric gifts are fully demonstrated. And 
in the more jazzy episodes, at least the com 
poser is sincere in his insincerity. 


It may be 
sadly dated music: 


we are very far from the 
tunes that it expressed so well. 

The only other recorded version of value 
was released many ago by Columbia; 
the performers were Bargy and the \Vhite 
ian (rchestra The recent Decca re-record 
ing by Whiteman is badly cut and not too 
well played. 


years 


Needless to say, the present ver 
sion is tremendously superior in every aspect. 
Sanroma plays as though he had been swing 
ing all his life, and his great technique makes 
light of the difficult piano part. 
excellent support. Phe balance, however, ts 
wot all that it might be, for the piano is in 
several places almost completely drowned out. 
Poo, the surfaces of the fourth side are noisy 

in the 


liedler gives 


review set, at least 
5 en Oe. 


ce © 
HAYDN (arr. Gioehr) Collcerto for 
and orchestra: Andante and Rondo; 
by George 
phony 
(soehr. 


trumpet 
played 
Ieskdale (trumpet) with Sym 
Orchestra conducted by Walter 
Columbia disc, No. 7ZOLO6D, $1.50. 


B® Perhaps the best way to describe this re 
cord is to say that it is good fun. The novelty 
f hearing the trumpet as soloist in a con 
certo is enhanced by thoroughly Haydnesque 
music of charm and vitality. And though ow 
reason may tell us that Haydn could, and did, 
compose yards and yards of this kind of thing 
whenever he had the proper occasion, our 
spirits cannot fail to be buoyed by its infec- 


tious gaiety. 
concerto, 


I have not seen a score of the 
and | do not know what else it 
contains beside these two happy movements ; 
nor do | know how big a job of editing was 
done by Mr. Goehr in making the work avail- 
able to modern listeners. | do know that what 
we have is well worth having, and that there 
are no jarring modernisms to be charged to 
the account of the arranger-conductor. 

To play a trumpet for such a stretch as 
this is certainly an endurance test, and even 
in this virtuoso performance we are bound to 
be reminded from time to time that the in 
trument is an unwieldy one. This thought, 
strangely, does not come with listening to the 
Rondo, where Mr. Eskdale performs the most 
breath-taking feats with apparent ease. It is 
rather in the Andante that the trumpeter seems 
a little embarassed, making his attacks not 
quite with the orchestra, and demonstrating 
his instrument’s natural inability to catch the 
quality of tenderness. 

lhe recording is full and spacious. While 
the soloist is given great prominence, his tone 
is never allowed to annihilate that of the or- 
chestra. On the contrary, he is finely sup 
ported by a responsive ensemble uader a con 
ductor who easily matches the trumpeter’s 
enthusiasm 


‘-P. M 


* *K * 


STRAVINSKY : Capriccio, for piano and orches- 
chestra; played by Jests Maria Sanroma 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Serge WKoussevitzky. Victor set 
M-O85, two dises, price $4.50. 


li music like this everything depends upon 
the performance. An earlier recording of this 
work, played by Stravinsky, did not achieve 
for it what Sanroma and Koussevitzky do here. 
It did not own the sparkle and_ scintillance 
that encounters here; and there was a 
lack of spontaneity and fusion of the whim 
and staccato effects. At best, there is 
a certain futility to this but this is 
marked more in the earlier recording of it 
than it is here. Sanroma has just the right 
tonal crispness for the piano part; and who 
can shape an instrumental background 
ornate and as_ brilliant this 
than Koussevitzky ? 


one 


sical 


score, 


as 
as one better 

Stravinsky in his Memoirs speaks of this 
work as follows: “Il had in mind the defini 
tion of a capriccio given by Praetorius, the 
celebrated musical authority of the 1&8th cen 
tury. Ile regarded it as a synonym of the 
fantasia, which was a free form made up of 
fugato instrumental passages. This form en- 
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abled me to develop my music by the juxta 


position of episodes of various kinds which 
follow one another and by their very nature 
give the piece that aspect of caprice from 
which it takes its name.” He also tells us 
that the work was written as a successor to 
his Piano Concerto, and to meet new demands 
made upon him as a pianist. 

Vhe Capriccio is further evidence of Stra- 
vinsky’s interest in developments of neo-clas- 
sicism. It dates from 1929, Its material 
ranges, as Paul Rosenfeld has said, from 
Bach to jazz. “Possibly the piece is not much 
than a grandioso parlor ornament,” 
Rosenfeld suggests, “it certainly is without 
and merely aims at a 
social effect and pretends to nothing further. 
But it is easily the happiest of Stravinsky’s 
eclectic compositions.” 

If one takes this music too seriously, one 
Misses its entire point: it is essertially a diver- 
tissement. (f its three movements the jazzy 
dancing finale is undeniably the best, vet the 
second movement, audailte rhapsodico, owns 
a piquant charm. The first may be 
by many as “exquisite in detail’, 


inore 


ligh specific gravity 


regarded 
as Rosenfeld 
sardonic in character suggesting 
the face and postures of a tragic Har'equin,” 
but with all its flashes of imaginative genius 
it lacks the essential motivation of the finale. 
The recording of this set has been excel 
lently contrived P.. A. kK 


describes it. 


Chamber Musis 


Horns and 
played by the 
(orchestra, dir. Henry 
price $2.00. 


BEETHOVEN: Sextet for Two 
String Quartet, Opus &1b; 
Royale Chamber 


Nosco. Rovale dises 622/23, 


HB this is second-rate Beethoven. 
short adagio is of true consequence, 
lone full justice 
to by the horns. The opus number is mislead 
ing, since Sla is the ingratiating Les ldiewxr 
Sonata, for piano, written in 1809, whereas 
this work dates from 1793. Beethoven wrote 
number of compositions making use of wind 
instrument combinations around this period, 
of which this 
most successful 
studies, 
phonies. 


Only the 
and even 
here the grave melody is not « 


cannot be termed one of the 
Many of 
Bekker, for the 


these works were 


according to svm- 
Phe sextet is divided into three movements 

an allegro con brio, an adagio, and a rondo 
allegro. The limitations of the leading instru 
iments are throughout, particularly 
virtually a duet for the 
horns with a string accompaniment 


inarked 


since the work ts 
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Henry Nosco, who. gave us a recording re 
cently of Mozart’s Divertimento No. 11, A 
2 a sound performance here, aided 
by first-rate musicians, but as in the Mozart 
work the recording is lacking in essential son 
oritv and depth. PH. R. 

* * * 


31, gives 


BocCHERINI: Quartet in G minor, Opus 33, 
No, 3; plaved by the Roth String Quartet. 
Columbia set M-170, two dises, price $3.50. 

@ Boccherini lived in Haydn’s day, and, as 

the annotator, Nicholas Slonimsky, says, his 

stvle of writing was nearest to Haydn. There 
is a distinction, however, for Boccherini was 
definitely Italian in feeling and style. His 
melodies are distinguished for grace and 
charm, but the fact that he did less with them 
than Haydn did with his does not make them 
as consequential or significant as they might 
have been. The best of the Boecherini quar 
tets (he wrote over 100) recorded to date are 
the 4 major, Opus 33, No. 6, and the D ma 
jor, Opus 6, No, 1. The A major was re- 
corded by the Kreiner Quartet for the Friends 
of Recorded Music several years ago, more re 
cently by the York String Quartet for Royale. 

The latter organization makes the mistake of 

playing each movement twice in order to fill 

up two twelve-inch discs, and while the per- 
formers enjoy far better recording than the 

\reiner Quartet obtained, their vigorous style 

is less suited to this music than is that of the 

latter group. The D major Quartet is played 
by an Italian group, the Poltronieri Quartet 

(Columbia set M-99), 

The new Roth String Quartet plays smooth 
ly here, but hardly with enough definition or 
contrast. True, the music is lacking in var 
iety: the first two movements, for example, 
are of a sameness, but there 1s a vigor to the 
minuet (pomted out by the annotator) and 
a quality of gusto, indicated in the marking, 
to the last movement that are by no means 
fully realized by the Roths. On the whole, 
the ensemble smooth and well bal 
anced, and this in itself makes for enjoyment 
of the performance. 

The part of this quartet is the last 
movement; it is sheer delight from beginning 
to end, The annotator quotes the saying about 
Boccherini’s slow movements being “the near- 
est approach to the music of ange's.” The 
present andantino is indeed pure song, but 
tentative treatment than it 
receives here. The recording is appropriately 
intimate, and not as massive as 
the reproduction attained in Columbia’s re 
cent: recording of the Smetana Quartet. 


r. Hi. &, 


here 1s 


best 


it deserves less 


sonorous or 
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Cortann: Two Pieces for String Ouartet 
1 Lento Molto, 2. Rondino; 


String 


played by the 
Dorian (uartet. 


70092-1). price $1.50. 


Columbia dise 


B Phat admirable group of musicians who call 
themselves the Dorian String Quartet has been 
featured weekly once again this summer in 
programs of American chamber music 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


over 
Readers 
will recall the Dorians for their excellent per- 
formance of a quartet by Walter Piston, issued 
last vear. It is the sincere hope of this re- 
viewer that Columbia will see fit to issue more 
recordings of this organization’s outstanding 
performances of American works, which 
have heard in recent weeks over the air. 


we 
Aaron Copland’s Two Pieces for String 
Quartet is one of his most engaging composi- 
tions for strings. It shows a true understand- 
ing of and fine feeling for string writing. 
The pieces were composed at different periods : 
the Rondino dates from the composer’s twen- 
ty-second vear, while the Lento Molto was 
written five vears later. The Rondino is said 
to be one of the earliest examples of the in- 
fluence of jazz on a piece of chamber music. 
It is based on a series of notes designed to 


spell the name Gabriel Faure. It opens ener 


getically in a gossipy manner, but the middle 
section Is in a more poetic mood: its ending 
returns to the busybody style of the opening. 

The Lento Molto is a genuinely lovely piece 
of tonal poetry-—both tender and thoughtful 
in mood. The music is rhythmically some- 
what deliberate but never labored, and this in 
itself is of its admirable features. It 
seems all too short. 

One could hardly ask for a better perform- 
ance of this music, or, for that matter, a bet 
ter recording. The character of the reproduc 
tion is more intimate than that of the Piston 
work, Se: Dae 


one 


* * * 
Vo.60m F 

plaved by the Budapest 

Victor M-681, three 


DvorRAK: Quartet 
( ) pus 96: 
String Quartet. 


discs, 


major (Ameri 
cal), 
set 
price $6.50. 


HB With rumors flying thick and fast that the 
Budapest Quartet might he heard under an 
other label, since the war had prevented the 
group from filling their H. M. V. contract 
(which we understand was to have included 
the recording of more Beethoven), this set 
comes as a pleasant surprise. There is no 
question that most chamber music devotees 
1egard this organization as the foremost be 
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fore the public, and this. in 
is not exaggerated prais¢ 
their tonal quality and the perfection of thei 


our 


The 


estimation, 
richness of 
ensemble work is at times almost uncanny. 
Here, in this work, it is noted over and over 
egain. Even those who hardly know what fine 
phrasing means respond to it, 
as one English reviewer has “by the 
greater vitality and interest taken on by the 
music.” Hlas ever the tenderness of the first 
and second movements of this work been bet 
ter attested on for that matter in 
public. as it can many mo 
ments of exceptional musicianship, but this 
would entail endless reference to the printed 
suffice it to say, hear the latter part of 
the movement. The Budapest recorded 
this work once before for Victor (set M-14), 
but this was all of a dozen vears ago, and the 
reproduction of that period did not do them 
full justice: too, their conception of this mu 
sic has grown through the vears, and here we 
find the plaving more eminently satisfying. 

It is to be hoped that this set augurs the 
release of others by the Budapests., and that 


being affected, 
said, 


rect rds, or 


is here’ (‘ne cite 


score: 


slow 


future recordings will include more of their 
playing of Beethoven as well as their sensi 
tive rendition of Mozart’s D minor Quartet. 


We agree with readers who have written us: 
no matter how good a recording of any work 
might be our admiration of the Budapests 
would prompt us to procure promptly 
duplication they saw fit to make 


any 


\Ithough this is not one of Dvorak’s great 

quartets (we believe his A flat and © 
major are superior works), it is probably his 
best known and most widely played. If it does 
not own the ingratiating Ivricism 
of the / flat Quartet, Opus 51. or the more 
ioftvy inventive power of the 4 flat. Opus 105. 
it nonetheless has its own attributes. In all 
fairness to Dvorak, he should be represented 
in all record libraries by all these works. The 
chief interest of the F major QOuartet lies in 
its harmonic structure, which is indeed a rich 
ly modulated tapestry: and it 
other things, one of Dvorak’s finest slow move 
ments, songful and vearning, with a rare depth 
of sentiment. 


est 


irresistibly 


boasts, among 


The recording has been excellently con 
trived. P. AR. 
* * * 
Faure: Quintet in D minor, Opus 89; plaved 


by Emma 
Quartet. 
price S6.00 


Boynet and the Gordon String 


Schirmer set No. 9, four dises 


@ Here is work that every lover of pure mel- 
ody will do well to acquire. All too little of 
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Fauré’s chamber music has een recorded, 


but the few works we have are well worth 
knowing and owning. Fauré had a gift for 
melody that was lofty in sentiment and ex 


quisitely Ivrical in style as well as a fine sens¢ 
of harmonic nuance. From first to last, this 
quintet is a volatile and expressive lyric out 
burst. From the long sustained melody at th 
opening of the first movement to the closing 
bars of the finale one is very apt to feel again 
and the hum or whistle the 
they with such rhapsodi 
Phere is vouthful elation in. the 


again 
for 


urge to 
themes, flow 
spontaneity. 
opening movement and a free play of imagina 
tion in its construction. It is based on three 
themes, which the alters and de 
Velops in a seemingly unpremeditated manner 

There three movements to the quintet 
Phe second of these is 


Ct 10] KOSCT 


Ae 
a poetic adagio which 


owns a melancholy beauty: its soaring mel 


odies seem to summon nostalgic memories © 
the past. The final llegretto moderato com 
bines, as the annotator the elements © 
a scherzo arid finale. There is much delight 
ful imitation in the part writing, and the whol 
thing is carefree in spirit while retaining the 
songful characteristics of the 
ments. 

The performance of this work has been ex 
cellently accomplished. 


SdVs, 


earher move 


Jacques Gordon’s rich 
and luminous violin playing is heard to par 
ticularly 
and Miss Boynet match his expressive 
sensibility in their performance. The record 
tonally good, although it could have 
profited with more sonority and depth. Those 
who and admire such works as the 
Franck QOuimtet, the Faure Piano Quartet, 
Opus 15, and the Ravel Ouartet and Trio will 
find this work a worthy addition to the 


fine advantage, and his three part 
ners 


ng 1s 


know 


group 


Fauré was Ravel's teacher. and the latter's 
famous quartet 1s dedicated to him 
P. oH. ® 
* ok x 
Rott carr. Altred Mann): Sonata in FE flat 
plaved by Emanuel Vardi (viola) and Vi 


(plano ). 


vian Rivkin 

price $2.00. 
M Alessandro Rolla (1757-1841) was a highly 
respected Italian conductor and teacher at 
Milan. Hlis duets for violin and viola are re 
garded “as among the most effective for this 
combination” (Cobbett). Rolla was at one 
time for a few months a teacher of Paganini: 
and that supposedly is the reason for the ré 
vival of this work at this time. This sonata 
is melodically ingenious and naively artistic in 
the typical Italian manner of the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries. One is reminded 


Rovale dises 620 Zi. 
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of Boccherini, although Rolla lacks much of 
the former’s grace and elegance. 

Vardi plays this work earnestly and fer 
vently, but one supects his admirab'e musi- 
cianship here may prove futile though de- 
serving. The recording is tonally good, but 
the balance could be improved upon. 


PLT. R. 
Keyboard 
Bacn: Fantasia and fugue in’ © minor 
(Peters Ed., Book 3, No. 9): played by 


Commette, 
Lyons. 


Edouard 
Cathedral, 
price $1.50. 


organ of 
Col. disc, 


Saint-Jean 
No. 70087, 


MM. Commette seems te wave had a long 
session recently with the works of Bach and 
the Columbia engineers at Lyons, and the re- 
sults of this collaboration are appearing with 
considerable regularity on the domestic lists. 
Kach of the companies seems to have its “of- 
ficial” organist, and Commette apparently 
holds that position with Columbia. And the 
Commette records offer satisfaction to those 
collectors who want the works of Bach, but 
do not care for the baroque organ. This is 
playing of what may now be called the Old 


School, and I am afraid it is this kind of 
music making which encourages conversa 
tion during the postlude to a church service, 
and also this kind which earned for Bach the 
reputation of being a technical marvel, but 
caull. If the listener’s attention holds out to 
the end of the fugue, he is apt to feel that he, 
as well as the organist, has worked very hard 
indeed, for the spark of life is not in the mu 
sic. With rhythmic vitality so patently lack 
ing, M. Commette’s conservatism in registra 
tion is fatal. The contrapuntal voices are not 
well balanced——in fact to those who are not 
following the playing with the score the inner 
voices will hardly sound at all. There is, fur 
thermore, some sloppy fingering. In the Fan 
fasia the breaks between the sections seem to 
me overdone, and there is a cut in the Fugue. 
rhe work has been recorded before by 
Marcel Dupré and by W. G. Alcock, though 
both versions belong to a period when organ 
recording was generally unsatisfactory. There 
is also a performance of Elgar’s orchestral 
transcription, plaved by the London Symphony 
under Albert Coates. We may still hope for 
a first-rate organ recording. There are cer- 
tainty American musicians who could present 
this music more handsomely than does Com- 
mette. P.M. 
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KRENEK: Eleven Short Piano Pieces (from 
Op. 83): plaved by Ernst Krenek, piano 
Columbia set N-171, two 10-inch dises, 


price $2.50 


WM kkrenek’s Op. &3 is a 
short Written in the twelve-tone 
technique. Published by Schirmer in 1939, 
the work was expressly conceived for piano 
students Phe “In the Fall 
of 1938 | had discuss 
With piano teachers the musi thev let 
their students play. [I soon noticed that con 
temporary music was represented in this ma 
terial only by 
secondary 


egal ry ] 
collection of twelve 


selections 


composer writes 
repeated occasion to 


which 


a trifling number of pieces of 
Thus | decided to 
contribute an improvement to the situation, 


significance 


was concerned 
Eleven selections from the opus are played 


at least as far as | 


here by the composer. Each has a descrip 
tive titk—Dancing Toys, Glass Figures, Lit- 
tle Chessmen, Bells in the Fog, ete.—but a 
programmatic content is not necessarily signi 


hed, for Krenek (like Schumann) supplied 
the titles after the composition was finished. 
The workmanship in all the pieces shows 
evidence of a finished hand. Much detail will 
be lost unless the listener Ppavs care ful atten 
tion. For example The Sailing Boat, Re 
flected in the Pond is “a literal replica of 1 
Slowly Sailing, turned upside down, as 
suggested in the title’ Krenek, in the 
te the album, supplies the atonal 
and points out that “different derivative forms 
of it, such as form, ete. 
appear later on, sometimes combined with each 
other and presented simultaneously.” For- 
tunately he adds that neither player nor list 
ener need be concerned with the technical de 
tail 
To piano studnts whose acquaintance 
modern music is contined to Medtner, Poldini 
or Palmgren these pieces will be rather for 
bidding. To others they may provide a real 
intellectual stimulus. [ could not find much 
warmth or emotional uplift in the work; it 
left me with a curiously negative feeling that 
neither liking nor dislike. Of course. 
others may find great inspiration and nobility. 
\t any rate, Krenek plays well, and the re- 


Boat. 
notes 


SUCCESSIE Nl, 


inversion, retrogade 


with 


Was 


cording is good. f.:&. S; 
* * 
SCHUBERT: Moments Musicals, Op. 94: 
plaved by Artur Schnabel, piano. Victor 


set M-694, three discs, 


@ A reminiscent smile comes to the lips of 
most pianists when the Woments \Jusicals are 
mentioned, for those compositions bring to 
mind many happy hours of their student days. 


price SH.00, 
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study has 
>and nearly every 
and sixth. All of 
exception of th 
to play and 
Phis is music that ap 
and the album 
should be very popular, especially with voung 
plano students, who 1 hasten 


first 


evervone 


past. the 
tackled the third, in Ff 


Vear O14 
mines 
one has played the second 
the mimatures, with the 
Chopinesque No. 4+, are easy 
equally easy to hear 
peals to all kinds ot people, 
undoubtedly wil 
to get the dises and enjoy the immense grati 


‘ 


heation of comparing their interpretation with 
Schnabel’ s 

Che old Ethel Leginska set is no longer in 
the Columbia catalague; this version ther 
fore is the only example in the American lists 


It was first released in England and_ hailed 


there as one of Schnabel’s most outstanding 
contributions. With one reservation, we are 
in entire agreement: the soloist inclines  to- 


wards slow tempi, and his meticulous obser 
ance of every repeat makes the music drag in 
two or three spots. Otherwise his perform 
ance is well balanced, and students will profit 
from his lucid exposition. The recording, dat 
from 1937, but the sur 
faces are not as they might be. 
There is little “interpretation”; Schnabel fol 
lows the notes closely and lets the music speak 
for itself. In musie of this kind, that is the 
wisest procedure to follow, for there is a 
happy naivete that lost 1f an over 
emotional approach were adopted. The Sti 
und Drang of Beethoven and the romantics 
is far removed from the charm of Op. 94: 
Schubert here is like Boswell’s Mr. Edwards: 
“T have tried too in my time to be a_ phil 
osopher: but, | don’t 


was alwavs breaking in. 
kK * x 


ing 


is satisfactory, 
smooth as 


would le 


know how, cheerfulness 
H. ¢. S. 


Srravuss: Rosenkavalter—IValts;  plaved by 
Vitva \Vronsky and Vietor Babin, duo-pian 
Victor 13150-B, price $1.50. 


BB Vhe title of this dise should be in the plural 


ists dise 


Hl altses—ftor the arranger, whoever it was 
(no indication is given on the label), has 
taken several of the waltz movements that 
eccur throughout the opera and = assembled 
them into a suite. This, | believe. is a first 


recording of the two-piano version, and is a 
welcome addition to the recorded repertoire 
Unfortunately the transcription is often in 
bad taste. and this reviewer was disturbed by 
some ramblings and embroidery 
highly reminiscent of that in the Schulz-Evler 
Blue Danube arabesques. Surely these waltzes 
stand up without help from a_ too 
eager transcriber who obviously has an eye 
fixed more upon display opportunities than 
upon the music. 


nonsensical 


Call any 
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On the whole the plavers here perform 
creditably, although they are not heard to best 
advantage. 


In places there is excess pound 
ing, with 


a loss of delicacy ; and too often 
the ensemble is too inflexible and precise for 
the good of the liting rhythm. ‘The music, 
however, can be listened to with enjoyment 
in spite of the over-decorative transcription 
\s in previous Vrotsky and Babin dises, the 
recording is tull and resonant. He. ©. S. 


Harp 


(ARANDIJIANY 
SONYS : Li 
ron ron, 


(arr.): Two old French folk 

hon petit Rot d’Yvetot; kt ron 

petit patapon;: and Bui Carr. 
Grandjany): The Aing’s Hunt; plaved by 
Mareel Grandjany (harp). Vietor 10-inch 
dise 2095, price $1.50. 

M With his first 

Mr. Grandjany 


recording, 


May, 


set a new standard in harp 


Victor dise, issued in 


\s one of the best of contempor 
ary harpists, this artist numbers among his 
following practically every student of his in 
strument—therefore his records are bound to 
have a ready public. To the general run of 
listeners the appeal of the harp is limited, 
partly because even in the hands of # master 
it is not an instrument of infimte variety, and 
partly because the literature of harp music ts 
a scant Mr. Grandjany has attempted 
to remedy this by giving a good deal of his 
time to composition and to making arrange 
ments of other men’s music, 


O1ie. 


On the present 
disc we have three of his transcriptions, all 
well done if hardly equally effective. The 
two French folksongs appeal more strongly 
to me. They have been treated simply, and 
bring out of the harp a lyricism for which it 
is not always notable. In Dr. John Bull’s 
famous Aing’s Hunt | miss the definition and 
crispness which are possible to the harpsichord 
or to the virginals, for which the music was 
composed, There is a good record of it play 
ed on the virginals by Rudolph’ Dolmetsch 
(Columbia 5713). Bernard Zighéra once re 
corded the second of the folksongs also. fot 
Columbia, though his dise is now withdrawn. 
In any case | would not expect that recording 
to siand up against the present one, 
P.M: 

Voice 


EARLY GERMAN LIEDER: /-s steht etn’ Lind’ 
(Jobst von Brant); Linde ( Johann Leonard 
von Langenau):; Winnelied; Ich spring’ in 
diesem Ringe (rom Lochetmer Liede) 
buch, 1460) (dise 4234-M); and /nunsbruck 
(Heinrich Isaac) ; Braun’s Meidelein (Kas 


par Othmayr); Eine schon’ Tageweis’ 


(dise 4235-M); sung by Ernst 
baritone, accompanying himself at 
the piano. Columbia set X-108, two 10-inch 
dises, price $2.00. 


M iernst Woltf here turns his attention to 
the rich treasury of German popular song, 
the works of men whose names have been 


lost, or have lived only in connection with 
these unpretentious gems. Most of his songs 
have been taken from the collection Das 
deutsche Lied, which Heinrich Reimann com 
piled and arranged some fifty years ago for 
\malie Joachim, the great contralto and wife 
of the violinist. Mr. Wolff, however, 
Not m most cases use the Reimann. accom 
paniments, but makes what we may call his 
oWn simplifications of them, 

This is the stuff of which German music 
is made. The style of every really representa 
tive Teutonic composer had its roots in these 
ideed it) is) to their characteristic 
quality that we refer when we describe any 


rat eS 


songs 


music as German. This is a great heritage 

because it expresses what is best in a great 
S 

people; even today, though buried under end 


less theories and ideologies which claim to be 
German, it is im such expressions as these 
that true German culture lives 

Mr. Woltf some recorded a set 
of the Brahms arrangements of German folk 
Those records should be compared 
with these, not only because they contain in- 
stances of the same text in widely varying 
settings, but because of the very different 
style of the arrangements. Brahms, in adding 
his perfect accompaniments, made a little art 
song of each folk melody he used. Mr. Wolff 
has here tried to get nearer to the simplicity 
which must have characterized whatever ac- 
companiment the songs had when they were 
first sung to an instrument. 


time ago 


SONS, 


The voice and style of this baritone-pianist 
must be familiar to most of my readers. He 
shows here the same intimacy of style, the 
same musicianly approach and the same un 
derstanding of the songs he sings that have 
won him a following. He has never been bet 
ter recorded. -P. M. 

* kK * 

GuturiE: Dust Bowl ballads—I ol. 1: Talkin’ 
Dust Bowl blues; Blowin’ down this road; 
Do re mi; Dust cain’t kill me; Tom Joad; 
and /’ol. 2: The great dust storm; Dusty 
old dust; Dust Bowl refugee; Dust pneu- 
monia blues; 1 ain’t got no home in this 
world anymore, ligilante man; sung by 
Woody Guthrie, with guitar and harmonica. 
[wo ten-inch Victor albums, P-27 and P-28, 
three discs each, $2.25 each set. 
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a There has never been any lack of topical 


songs in the record catalogues. but in many 
cases both the songs and the singers were so 
obviously pseudo that finding anything that 
could be accepted as more or less genuine was 
a tremendous task. Recently there has been 
a Wave of interest in real American folk mu- 
sic, and we need have no hesitation in accept 
mg these two albums as belonging honestly in 
that For Woodrow Wilson Guthrie 
(Woody to you) is a man of the people, plain 
and uncultured, with a natural ability to com- 
pose a ballad about whatever he experiences or 
observes, and the skill to 
primitive 


category, 


his own 
the 
gvuitar, with an occasional harmonica interlude 


accompany 


singing of these ballads on 
hrown in for good measure. 


For our acquaintance with Woody we have 


to thank John Steinbeck, whose novel, The 
Grapes of Il rath, focused attention on the 
“Dust Bowl” and on the “Okies,” of whom 


eur singer is one. \Voody represents that part 
of our population which was forced out of 
its homes and what livelihood it had by “the 
drought, the dust, the wind, the banker, and 
the landlord, and the police” 
the country from Oklahoma to California in 
broken-down foot, only to find 
that it was not wanted in that promised land 
Woody has come East to tell the story of 
these people in song, and to make what money 


which crossed 
cars or on 


he can for their relief. The royalties from 
these records are to go to the cause. I[lence, 
on two counts, Victor is to be congratulated 
on issuing them. Woody himself has said 
“I’m sure Victor never done a more radical 
album.” \nd the company had the great 


good judgment to furnish with the dises a 
booklet written by the singer himself, in his 
ewn rambling and ungrammatical style. The 
six records have been split into two albums, 
presumably for the benefit of those who could 
not take so much Okie music in 
lo those who would limit themselves to one, 
i recommend the first set, but at the same 
time | would remind my readers that the cause 


one dose. 


is a good one, and the records are not ex- 
pensive r. a 
* * * 

Jounson, [Hlace (arr.): 7 Know a City Called 
Heaven; and 1 Got a Mule; sung by the 
Hall Johnson Choir, conducted by Hall 
Johnson. Victor 10-inch dise 4497, $1.00. 

M Marian A\nderson recorded City Called 


Heaven some vears ago in characteristic con 
cert hall stvle. The Hall Johnson Choir gives 
a more spirited account of this beautiful spirt- 
tual, leaning a little toward virtuosity in their 
treatment of it. There are a number of arty 
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effects which | would hardly expect to hear at 
a camp meeting, and in the rather closely 
woven harmonies it might sometimes be a little 
hard for anyone unfamiliar with the melody 
to pick it out of the musical texture. [ Got a 
Mule is a labor song, characteristic of a rich 
aud as vet comparatively little known litera 
ture, done here with appropriate sound effects. 
Again we have a mixture of what we may 
feel to be authentic atmosphere and what we 
know to be conscious art. In short, these ar- 
rangements succeed in translating something 
of the primitive feeling of the songs into the 
language of modern choral technique. There 
is not the infectious abandon on this record 
Which I so admired in the last Hall Johnson 
dise—the songs do not call for it—but there 
is haunting and effeetive singing. No white 
chorus could ever hope to bring to these songs 
the understanding with which they are here 
treated. The recording is excellent. —P. M. 
Massenet: Hérodiade: | ision fugitive; and 
Le Roi de Lahore: Promesse de mon avenir; 
sung in Italian by Mario 
with orchestra. Col. 
price $1.50. 


Basiola, baritone, 
disc, No. 700931), 


B® lt comes as a bit of a surprise to hear Signor 
Basiola begin singing these two very familiar 
Massenet arias in Italian. But it is less sur- 
prising, as he proceeds, to note how very 
Italian his voice and style are. [lad he elected 
tG use the original French text, we are likely 
te conclude, the result would hardly be a whit 
Italian than is this Accepting 
this as an unalterable fact. we find that the 
performances are good, but they are not Mas 
remembered from his Met 
days as a competent rather than a great bari 
tone, and this record will sustain that repu- 
tation. The arias have been strangely over 
looked by recording singers in this country 

John Charles Thomas’ |ision fugitive being 
the only representation in the domestic cata- 
logues—-which fact undoubtedly explains Col- 
umbia’s selection of these masters for do- 
mestic pressing. The orchestra is small and 
hardly blameless, but the recording is good. 


P.M. 


less record. 


senet. Basiola ts 


kK X 

Pueceint: La Bohéme: Mi chiamano Mimi: 
and CHARPENTIER: Louise: Depuis le jour: 
sung by Grace Moore, soprano, with Victor 
Symphony Orchestra, Wilfred Pelletier, 
conductor, Victor dise 17189, price $2.00. 


B othe familiar arias chosen for 
Grace Moore’s first major Victor record have 
been intimately associated with her operatic 


two very 
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career. It was as Mimi in La Bohéme that 
she made her Metropolitan debut in 1928, and 
in recent vears she has been making some 
thing of a specialty of Louise. In the latter 
opera she carries the stamp of the composer's 
own approval—in fact | understand he has 
given her the exclusive rights to the title role. 
She has plaved it on the screen as well as on 
the opera stage, and there must be many to 
whom the opera is as much her own as was 
the popular film One Night of Love. li we 
Miss) Moore’s rather artificial style, 
and if we feel that the technical shortcomings 


of her singing 


accept 


particularly the whiteness of 
her lower tones and the lack of freedom in 
her upper ones— are compensated for by her 
mdividual charm, the new 
cellent one. 


record Is an ex 
It is certainly (;race Moore, the 


singer and the personality. P.M. 
* ok OK 
Scuupert: Horch, horch, die Lerch’: 


BRAHMS: Sapphische Ode, Op. 94, No. 4: 
and Wotr: Gesang IWeylas: sung by WKers 
tin Thorborg, contralto, with piano accom- 
paninent by Leo Victor  dise 
16969, price $2.00. 


Rosenek. 


@ Mime. Thorborg is one of the most distin 
guished artists at singing with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. She makes 
her Victor bow in her less 


present 


fanuhiar role of 
This is not, | am sure, the best 
record we will have from her, but it bears a 
promise. The Swedish contralto has as yet 
appeared only once ina New York recital, and 
it would seem that she is not altogether at 
home in the singing of [ 


lieder singer, 


songs. \s far as 
equipment goes she has every requirement of 
a distinguished lieder singer, including the big 
mentality and strong personality which go to 
distinguish the great ones from their lesser 
rivals. But she has not vet learned to sing 
quite intimately enough, and there are several 
glaring faults in her present projection. Most 
unfortunate of these is a rather surprising 
sloppiness in her German diction. Then there 
is a slight unsteadiness, a tendency to porta- 
mento and a not quite perfect attack. Having 
said all this, I still find her first Victor re- 
cord interesting, and well worth listening to. 

It may be felt that the contralto voice is a 
hit heavy for the airy melody of Horch, horch, 
die Lerch’. It is certainly true that the singer 
does not point up her delivery with the fel- 
icitous word painting which makes [lisabeth 
Schumann’s recording a delight (Victor 1933) 
but she gives a musical and spirited perform- 
Her Sapphische Ode may easily be the 
best electrical recording of this beautiful song 
—I do not know a better one. Happily she 


ance. 


avoids singing the song too slowly—a_tend- 

ency apparently the more fatal the deeper the 

voice of the singer. [ler phrasing is always 
intelligent—praise be she does not break the 
first long line of either verse. Gesang evylas 
is all in all the most satisfactory of the three 
offerings. | can only wish that Mme. Thor- 
borg had not found it necessary to breathe 

as nearly everyone does—before the word 

Konige in the final line. The piano tone 1s 

exceptionally realistic in these recordings, and 

the accompaniments are (but for a moment 
in the Supphische Ode and some exaggeration 
in Horch, horch, die Lerch’) well played by 
leo Rosenek. For some reason the titles are 
given in [english on the labels, although of 
course the German language is used through 
out. —P. M. 
* K * 

GLADYS SWARTHOUT IN SONG: Rinaldo: La- 
scia cl’io pianga (Handel); and (a) Come 
again (Dowland); (b) Nymphs and Shep- 
herds (Purcell) (dise 16778); Le Temps 
des lilas (Chausson); and (a@) Romance de 
Solita (Vittaluga): (b) El Majo discreto 
(Ciranados) (dise 16779); Serenade (Car 
penter): and My Lagan Love (arr. Harty) 
(dise 16780): The Kerry Dance (Molloy) ; 
and The Lord’s Prayer (Malotte)  (dise 
10781): sung by Gladys Swarthout, soprano, 
with lester [lodges at the piano, Victor 
set M-679, price SS.O00. 

I (Giladvs Swarthout has never previously fared 

particularly well in the recording studios. Gift- 

ed with a MeZZO-soprano dusky 
quality and soothing appeal, she has never 
seemed quite to grow up to her talents, and 
her records have been pleasant rather than 
convincing. Now at last the engineers have 
caught her in the full bloom of her voice, 
singing as though her songs meant something 
very real to her. Never, on the wax or in 
personal appearance, have | heard her sound 
so well. Aside from an occasional high note 
which slips out of line the voice has evenness 
as well as natural beauty. And happily the 
technical staff at the recording session did not 
concemrate oa the singer at the expense of 
her capable accompanist, for. Mr. [lodges’ 
tone emerges from the discs with a fullness 
and naturalness which has not been surpassed 
by Victor, even in the last few months when 
such improvements have been made. 

But while [ am more than pleased to 
be able to praise Miss Swarthout’s singing 


voice of 


with so little reservation, | must enter some 
sort of a protest against the miscellaneous 
program she has elected to sing for us. In 
aiming to put something on her list to appeal 
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to every hearer, she has counted on incredibly 
catholic taste in the listener who will sit down 


and play the records through. Who with a 
real fondness for Lascia ch’ivo pianga will 
want to follow it with The Kerry Dance, and 
where is the person who, having come really 
close to Chausson’s moving Le temps des lilas, 
will still be able to Malotte’s The 
Lord’s Prayer’ The answer for the discrim- 
inating buyer is to pick out single records, 
and let the albums fall where they may. 

Miss Swarthout 
does a good measure of justice to each of the 
Her Lascta ch’io pianga has the proper 
dignity and exalted grief, although it would 
be better if she had kept the pulse a_ little 
steadier. Come again—one of the real gems 
ot English song is expressive but a little too 
a better rhythmic balance is maintained 
by Max Meili in his recording with lute (Vie 
tor 15166). Le fenips des lilas is the final sec- 
tion of Chausson’s Poeme de l'amour et de la 
mer, a tine work for solo voice and orchestra 
Which should be recorded in its entirety. .\ 
particularly lovely recording of Le temps by 
Melba, issued by the International Record 
Collector’s ( lub, has long seemed to me by all 
odds that artist’s best disc, despite the weak 
ness of its ancient recording. Miss Swarthout 
is more impassioned than Dame Melba, who 
made a tremendously moving effect in this 
love by the very frigidity of 
But even those who know the old 
record will listen and be carried along by the 
Swarthout performance. Incidentally — the 
singer makes a slight alteration in the song, 
dropping one phrase down an octave. The 
two Spanish songs are excellent vehicles for 
the Swarthout voice, and they bring out un 
suspected flashes of fiery temperament. The 
knglish selections find the singer, like so many 
of her compatriots, a litthe mannered in her 
diction, though here too she sings with warmth 
and intelligence. The Carpenter song has mu 
sical interest, though | would not call it one 
of the composer’s best, and the Harty arran 
gement of Jy Lagan Love is melodically et 
fective and not burdened with too much ac 
companiment. In the latter song Miss Swar 
thout is hardly simple enough to catch the 
true folk spirit, though the melody shows off 
her voice, which, after all, is something. 7 /re 
Kerry Dance is a harmless bit) of nostalgic 
Victorianism, and well enough done here, but 
| see little reasom tor The Lord’s Praye) 


tolerate 


lor better or for worse, 


SOngs 


free: 


song of dead 


her tone. 


P.M 
x * 
SYNAGOGUE Music: Kol Nidre ( Lewandow- 
ski-Binder); Tov L’hodos (Schubert) ; 
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I’hakohanim (Schorr); Kaddish (Lewan- 
dowski):  Hashkivenu — (lewandowsk1) : 
Kiddush (Efros); sung by Robert S. Segal, 
baritone, with Synagogue Choir; Alexan- 
der Richardson, organ; A. \V. Binder, con- 
ductor. Victor set M-688, three discs, $5.00. 
SONGS OF PALESTINE: Shirath —hechalil 
(Zaira): Hasorin B’dimah (Weiner) ; 
Pakad Adonay (Zaira); Emathay (Folk 
melody): Yerushalayim (Folk melody); 
Ayn Charod (Ezrachi); Ma-asseh Seh Ugdi 
(Walbe): Ba-ah Menucha (Sambursky ) ; 
Nigun Bialik (Folk melody); Shir Eres 
(ingel): sung by Robert H. Segal, bari- 
tone. with chorus; Alexander 
piano; A. W. Binder, cotductor. 
set M-O87, three dises, price $5.00. 


Richardson, 
Victor 


M The special audience for these two albums 
is, of course, the people to whom the language 
and expression of the selections are familiar. 
Interest in the records will not. stop. there, 
however, for they have musical as well as 
documentary value. Historically, they give us 
Jewish music in its ancient and modern mani- 
festations. Some of the melodies in the al- 
bum of Synagogue Music are said to date 
back to biblical times, and most of them are 
conceived according to the old formulas. 
Songs of Palestine, on the other hand, gives 
us a glimpse into the musical culture which 
has grown up within the last fifty vears with 
the resettlement of Palestine. These 
which Mr. Binder’s notes tell us sprang from 
the Jewish liturgical song, the songs of the 
Yemenite Jews and the Palestinian Arabs, 
are actually not very far from Russian song 
in style and general effect. We can hear 
Moussorgsky in more than one passage as we 
listen to these Like the Russian 
these. are an intensely personal and 
In the happiest of them 
there is an undercurrent of sadness, and it is 
this which makes so strong an appeal to those 
of us who listen objectively. 

Among the synagogue works of lLewan- 
dowski, Garuch Schorr and [¢fros, it is surpris- 
ing to find a setting of the 92nd Psalin to 
Hebrew words by none other than Franz 
Schubert. This work is said to have been 
written for the composer’s friend and inter 
preter, the cantor Solomon Sulzer. It has the 
ear-marks of the Schubert style, but | wonder 
if | would have suspected its origin if the 
label had not told the story. 

Robert HH. Segal, the young cantor who 
sings these selections for us, possesses a rich 
round voice with the plaintive Jewish quality 
so necessary for the interpretation of this kind 
of music. He is well supported by a synago- 
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gue choir in the religious set, and by a chorus 
in the folksongs. both under the distinguished 
direction of the composer and authority on 
Jewish music, A. \WW. Binder. There are both 
piano and Hammond organ accompaniments 
by Alexander Richardson. The chorus in the 
folksongs is happily not too polished to give 
a simple and spirited performance of their 
part of the music The recording has been 
done with fine clarity and effectiveness. 


—P. M. 
Popular Priced Classics 


Boropin (arr. Rimsky-Worsakoff): Dances 
from Prince Igor (dises 36322/23):; plaved 
by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction Eugene Goossens, and Boropin 
(arr. Rimsky-Korsakoff): March from 
Prince Igor, \ct 3: and TscHarkKowsky : 
Polonaise from Eugen Onegin ( dise 56324) ; 
plaved by B.B.C. Sym. Orchestra, direc- 
tion Adrian Boult. Victor set G-14, $3.25. 

M All these recordings are fairly recent ones 

and are tonally good. Goossens has a delicacy 

of touch and a crispness that is always wel- 
come. The genialitvy and suavity of his play- 
ing are particularly welcome; he never inflates 

a score. | recommend this album as a par- 

ticularly good buy; those who like its musical 

contents will not be disappointed. 


* * * 


BrauMms: I’ariations on a Theme of Haydn, 
Opus 0a; plaved by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, direction Pablo Casals. Victor 
set G-16, three dises, price $3.25. 

BM his set, which Victor issues now in its 

popular Black Label Classic Series, was re 

corded in 1928. and is therefore badly dated 
today. PX. 


GRIEG: Lyric Suite, Op. 54 (dises 363135,/16); 
played by London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction Sir Landon Ronald, and Griec: 
Homage March, Op. 36 (dise 35317) ; play- 
ed by Symphony Orchestra, direction John 
Barbirolli. Victor set G-13, price $3.25, 

B The Barbirolli recording dates from 1932: 

the Ronald one a vear or so earlier. Ronald 

uses a small orchestra: the recording is not 
on the loud side but it is unusually clean and 
the instrumentation is clearly brought out. 

Ronald had a fastidious hand, and there is 

some deft and expressive phrasing in his play- 

ing here. The Lyric Suite here is one of sev- 
eral that Grieg wrote for the piano; 
made the orchestration. It 


he also 
contains four 


pieces: The Shepherd Boy; Norwegian Rustic 
March; Nocturne; and March of the Dwarfs. 
The Homage March is the third part of a 
suite the composer arranged from his in- 
cidental music to the play, Sigurd Jorsalfar. 
It is well plaved by Barbirolli. > 

* * * 


CARPENTER: Sony of Faith; sung by Chicago 
a Capella Choir, with Orchestra and Organ, 
directed by Noble Cain. = Vietor 10-inch 
dises 26529) 30, price 75¢ each. 


@ Carpenter wrote this work in 1932 for the 
nationwide celebration that vear of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton, at which time the recording was, issued 
on two red seal dises. It is not typical of Car- 
penter’s style, being composed in the or- 
thodox oratorio manner. The patriotic surge, 
now in order in this country, undoubtedly 
prompted the revival of this recording. 
r. & 
* ok x 
WaGner: Sigfried /dyil 36319/20) ; 
plaved by Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction Bruno Walter, and WAGNER: Die 
Keen—Overlure (dise 36321); played by 
London Symphony Orchestra, direction Al- 
hert Coates. —Vietor set G-12, price $3.25. 


( dises 


BM \Walter’s long association with the Vienna 
Philharmonic, now alas a thing of the past, 
has given us many fine recordings, among 
which will surely be counted this recording, 
made in 1937, of the Siegfried Idyll. His pre- 
vious recording of this work, made over a 
decade ago for Columbia, has long been re 
garded as one of the best interpretations of it 
on records. The wider dynamic range of this 
version permits us to appreciate more fully 
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how Walter understands this music. We dare 
say that, as people become cognizant of this 


recording, it will become the most) popular 
version of the work on records. 
Coates does justice to Wagner's early in 


ty : 
discretion, the overture to a f 
called The Fairies. Vhis recording, although 
dating from 1933, is nonetheless satisfactory. 
P. G 


orgotten opera 


* * * 


sung by ‘Tito 
Victor 10-inch dise 


Fosri: /deale, and AMarechiare. 


Schipa with orchestra, 
20050, price 7 2c. 
BM Posti may belong to the period of plush 
covered furniture and antimacassars, but many 
of his songs will live as long as we have sing 
Varechiare. 
tious folk-song spirit, is an old favorite, and 


crs to sing them with its infec 


Schipa sings it irresistably Ideale is of a 
more sentimental genre, but Schipa renders 
it with rare vocal artistry. The recording 


but is particul 
arly worthwhile as a souvenir of the singer’s 
its best. —P. H. R. 


dates back 1 rhaps a decade, 
Vvotce al 
Popular Album Releases 


R Harmonica lirtuose. Col 
uur 1LO-ineh dises, $2.50. 


IvRRY .\DbI 
umbia set C-1S, tf 


B iluarry 

the harmonica: for he with 
his instrument that nobody else can do. \ir- 
tuoso is the word that describes him perfee- 
tly. His selections here are Rhapsody in Bluc 


\dler night be called the Wretsler of 


does things 


(dise 35513): Caprice Viennois and Ritual 
Fire Dance (dise 35314): Bolero, and Iz 
Got You Under My Skin (dise 35313); 
Smoke Gets In Your lives, and The Contin 
ental \dler plays with orchestra in all ex 


leon al 


alla’s 


e 4 


threat 


( apr ICHNOILS 


cept the Wreisler 


sample | recommend vou hear 


Ritual lire Dance. 


BARBER Sriov [LARMONY: sung by the Capitol 
City Four Quartet, Springfield, Hl. Victor 
set P-20, three 10-inch price $2.73. 

BM The Capitol City Four Quartet were the 

1939 winners of the National Prize for Bar- 

ber Shop quartet singing. Their selections here 


dises, 


comprise: Dear Old Girl, and Medley—in- 
cluding I’ve Been IVorking on the Railroad, 
Down Mobile (dise 26630): By the later- 


melon Tine, and Just a Dream of You, Dear 


(disc 26031): and Sweet -ldeline, and Down 
By the Old Mill Stream (dise 26632). Ti vou 
don’t want all three discs the last 1s a “niust 


particularly to assist those who go ito a sim 
ilar tail spin on those Saturday mght parties. 
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Musicar Hawai, Columbia set C-19, four 
10-inch dises, price $2.50. 


Bi (jood bands here and typical Hawaiian num 


bers. The set includes the authentic reeord 
ing of the /lawaian Iar Song, made by 
Andy lona and his Islanders, who first in 
troduced the number to this country The 


selections arez; Sing Me a Song Of Hawa, 
and You're the One Rose, by Lanny Meln 
tvre’s Hawaiians (dise $5323): /azwatian [a 
Song, and Hawattan Drinking Song, by lona 
(dise 35524): Maid of Honolulu, and Do Not 
! Ve. by Miluan and lona and his Orch. 
sand To Vou Sweetheart, -lloha, 
and Levana, by Sol Hoop and his Novelty 
(uartet 


oergel 
. - i om mme 
(dise 35525) 
‘ orm 
(«lise 32920). 


If vou want a single, 


we recommend the [ar Sony 
* * * 
Learn To Dance, by Arthur Murray. Col 
umbia set C-20 four 10-inch dises, price 


$2.50, 

M Arthur Murray crowds them into his studio 
winter and suminer, spring and fall. Old and 
young go to Murray’s studio in New York to 
dance from the nicest collection of 
voung gals you've ever seen. Whether you 
pick your type as vou do your lesson, we can’t 
say, but it probably can be arranged.» There 


learn to 


are three lessons here—!] alts Lesson (three 
sides: dises 335539 40): Foa-Trot Lesson 
(three sides: dises 33340 41): and Riitanba 
Lesson (dise 33342). 

Pur SociALiTE SINGER: and Make LIKE 


comedienne, 
Schirmer 


GARBO; by Sheila Barrett, 

with Sam Walsh at the piano. 

dise 3502, price S1.00 
WM \iss Barrett imitates one of the would-be 
society singers ina night club in her first selec 
tion here, one of the ladies who take jobs away 
from need .them and whe 
attord entertainment perhaps because they just 
can’t concentrate on their job; at least that’s 
the wav Miss Barrett sees it. It’s a clever bit 
of characterization. In Make Like Garbo, 
Miss Barrett takes off a would-be child pro 
digy and her doting mother, who gives some 
of the best advice to a child prod-i-gee we've 
ever heard when she enjoins the reluctant one 
“not to wear out her brain’. Maybe doting 
mothers with precocious children won't like 
this number, but we suspect their friends and 


those who more 


neighbors will. 
*x* * * 
Bertin: Louisiana Purchase, and The Lord 
Done Fixed Up My Soul, both from Lour- 
sung by Carol Bruce, with 
his Oreh. Schirmer 10 


siana Purchase; 
eddy Oliver and 
inch dise 507, price 75c. 
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mf you've seen Berlin’s Louisiana Purchase, 
or expect to see it, you'll be remembering the 
attractive star Carol Bruce, who sings both of 
these numbers in the show. She has not 
only the style but a swell voice and also a 
swell sense of rhythm, which she has the good 
sense not to break for those 
|} women singers strive for. 





“effects” so many 


‘i. Mh. 


IN THE POPULAR VEIN 


Horace Van Norman 


\AAA—IVho Cares? and Just Like Taking 
Candy From a Baby, Fred Astaire with 
Benny Goodman and his Orchestra. Col- 
umbia 35517. 


HM Astaire makes a welcome comeback to re- 
cords here with a dandy brace of tunes to the 
unaccustomed background of Benny 
lnian. Ilho Cares’ is the elegant Gershwin 
jnumber from the memorable Of Thee I Sing 
lwhile Just Like Taking Candy From Baby is 
a tune which Astaire himself seems to have 
co-authored, and not bad either. The orches- 
tral end is superbly well handled, in lighly 
effective arrangements, 
combination, while Astaire’s vocals once more 
stamp him as the best singer who dances, which 
isn’t as faint praise as it might seem to be. A 
further collaboration of Gcoodman and .\staire 
would be a welcome one. 


(s00d- 


by the fine Goodman 


AAAA—Dreaming Out Loud, and Now Ie 
Know. Artie Shaw and his Orchestra. Vie- 
tor 26642. 

BM More effective than either of the two pre 

vious dises by Shaw and his new band is this 

pair of current pop tunes. Vow Ie Know is 
an extremely attractive tune from the pen of 

‘Willard Robison, one which really profits from 

the somewhat swollen orchestral garb that 

Shaw utilizes with his current “augmented” 

combo. The chorus for strings is particularly 

lenticing and the thing comes off with excep- 
tionally happy results, as does the much more 
commonplace Dreaming Out Loud. 

AAAA—No Name Jive, and Sir Lessons 
From Madame LaZonga, Gene Wrupa and 
his Orchestra. Columbia 35508. 

‘s No Name Jive is one of the most ingenious 

and exciting swing novelties in vears and its 

composer, Larry Wagner, is well entit’ed to 
tal for a number which is so good 

that anv band in the world can sound like a 

million by simply playing it accurately. But 


| 
| 


XC a le rn 


of course a really top-notch band like Krupa’s 

can give it that extra something which makes 

a top-notch band what it is. And his per- 

formance of it here is something to write home 

about. Electing to do a single-side version, 
as against the double-side version of Barnet 
and Casa Loma (both excellent records, by 
the way), he whips it up to a beautifully fre- 
netic climax which profits by not being in- 
terrupted while the record is turned over. Siv 

Lessons From Madame LaZonga is a rather 

saucy ditty, well sung here by Irene Daye an-l 

strikingly set forth by this increasingly fine 
band. 

AAA—Central Ave. Breakdown, and Jack 
the Bellboy. Lionel Hampton and his Or- 
chestra. Victor 20032. 

Boothe mad Mr. Hampton goes completely 
berserk on this one and outdoes even himself. 
The demoniac quality which is always appar- 
ent in his work is more dazzlingly predomin- 
ant here than in anything | am familiar with. 
The fantastic and wholly unorthodox things 
he does to a piano never seemed more in- 
credible than here, and the “orchestra,” in 
this case a small and ( fortunately ) agile group 
of five pieces, backs him up admirably, espe- 
cially Oscar Moore, who contributes 
really scintillating guitar business. 

AANA—Seminole, and Sleepy Time Gal, Ray 
Noble and his Orchestra. Columbia 35542. 

Bi Seminole is another in the American Indian 

series by Ray Noble, of which Cherokee is 

the most popular at present, and a_ highly 
workmanlike swingeroo it is, too. Trust 

Noble to do a musicianly job on anything he 

touches, and these original swing novelties of 

his on Indian themes are models of attractive, 
unpretentious, ungawdy swing. His perform 
ances of it here is as smooth as glass, and des 
pite a few 


some 


short solos, vou never lose. sight 
of the fact that vou are listening to a com 
position by Ray Noble. Sleepy Time Gal, on 
the reverse, 1s a slow-paced smoothie, much 
in the manner of his memorable early suc- 
cesses, such as The l’ery Thought of You and 

Love Is the Sweetest Thing. 

AAA—I’'Ill Never Smile Again, and Marcheta. 
Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra.  Vietor 
26628. 

ef Just for the record, this is the best-selling 

disc in America today and one of the best- 

selling records of the past few years. What 
makes it as popular as this is not completely 
apparent but it lies, | believe, in an absolutely 

perfect mating of material and treatment. [7/1 

Vever Smile -lgain is a igome too original tune 

which, under ordinary circumstances, might 
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never have amounted to much in the popular 
song swepstakes, but Dorsev’s use of The Pied 
Pipers, his vocal ensemble, and the inordin 
ately slow tempo he employs, give it a 
tain hypnotic effectiveness which has sent the 
number swooping up to the top of the Hit 


cCer- 


Parade It’s all drippingly sentimental, but 
the capacity of the public for dripping senti 
ment is apparently limitless. 
\AA—Beat Me Daddy (Eight 
Parts I and II. 
chestra. 
oli vou aren't terrified by this somewhat 
masochistic title, you will find this to be one 
of the most interesting treatments of boogie 
woogie vet put upon one to rank 
with Crosby’s Yancey Special or Honky Tonk 
Train Blues. It is only partially boogie woogie, 
with something faintly resembling the rumba 
bearing its choicest fruit here. It is, incident- 
ally, the first record by the promising new 
Will Bradley combo to ring the bell in’ any 
decisive manner. Bradley, of course, is Wil 
hur Switzenburg, long known as one of the 
premier trombonists of the land, and with 
himself plus Ray MehKinley, ace drummer and 
vocalist, as a nucleus, an band 
heen constructed. records to 
date have not registered on the public cons- 
any appreciable extent. But 
they've got something here, obviously, and 


" lo the bar), 
Will Bradley and lis On 
Columbia 33530 


records, 


excellent has 


llowever, their 
c1ousness to 


the success of this dise may well be a major 

factor in establishing them as a band to be 

reckoned with. 

AAA— Who's YVehoodi 
Lady’s Day With Mi 
umbia 35512. 

W One of the first zanies of our day is Jerry 

Colonna, who (oddly enough) play 

trombone for ()zzie Nelson, as well as be a 

respected house man for \WABC. Much watet 

has flown under the bridge for Jerry in the 
past few years, and one suspects that his trom 
hone plaving days are over (for a while, any 
how). But whatever his future as a Grade 

\ screwball may be, he has to his everlasting 

credit a group of recordings which has no 

duplicate in the annals of records. Every Day 
ls Lady's Day ith Ve is from Victor Her 
bert’s score for The Red Mill, and Colonna 

“hokes” it just enough to make vou realize 

how unutterably bad the Who's 

Yehoodi? is a songwriting attempt to capital 

ize on one of Colonna’s current catch phrases, 

but doesn’t amount to much. 

AAA—Cross Country Jump, 
of My Life. Harry James and his Orches 
tra. Columbia 35531. 


and /ivery Day Ts 


Jerry Colonna, Col 


used to 


song 1s. 
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and Every Day 


@ Another terrific recording by the most ex 
citing trumpeter that ever blew a horn, Harry 
lames. If this one doesn’t quite come up to 
his prodigious Backbeat Boogie, of a month 
or so ago, it’s plenty good. It has the same 
“shot in the arm” quality that distinguishes 
his best fast numbers and is sheer dynamite 
all the way through. 


OTHER CURRRENT POPULAR 
RECORDINGS OF MERIT 


(The following are rated from quality of performance 
regardless of record quality.) 


AAA A Windy Day On the Outer Drive, 
and The Lion and the Mouse. Lou Holden 
and His Disciples of Rhythm. Decca 3281. 

A ANA—Eccentric Rag, and Pine Top’s Boogie 
IH oogie. Buster Bailey and his Orchestra. 
Varsity 8305. 

VA A—Blne ol Poppin’, and Black Butterfly 
Cootie Williams and his Rug Cutters. Vo 
calion S618. 

\AA—Rockiw In Rhythm, and The Reverie 
of a Moax, Charlie Barnet and his Orches 
tra. Bluebird B-10785. 

AA A—Chester’s Choice, and River Stay “Way 
From Aly Door. Bol Chester and his Or 
chestra. Bluebird 1-10780. 

VAAN Blite Rhythm Fantasy, Parts 1 and 11 
Gene Krupa and his Orchestra. Okeh 5627 


AAA 


Herman At the Sherman, and Jukin’. 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra. Decea 
Sz. 

VAN Gone With What Wind, and blow 
Top. Count Basie and his Orchestra. Okeh 
3629, 

VAN Serenade to a Sareng, and Pom Pom 
Benny Carter and his Orchestra, Decca 
3262 

VAAN Shorten Bread, and kimbracabl 
You. Bob Crosby and his Orchestra. Decca 
3271. 

\A—Blueberry Hill, and 4 Million Dreanis 
Ago. Glenn Miller and his Orchestra. Blue 
bird B-10768. 


\ \ Vow / lay Vi Down 


To Dream, and 


River Home. Jack Veagarden and lis On 
chestra. Varsity 8374. 
AA—One Alone, and IHumoresque. John 
Kirby and His Orchestra. Vocalion 5605 
\A—Coral Sea, and When Buddha Smiles. 


Glen Gray and the Casa Loma Orchestra. 
Decea 3261. 

\A—The Sheik of 
Heaven. Coleman Hawkins’ 
Bluebird B-10770. 


and My Blue 
All Star Octet. 


lraby, 
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Record Buyers’ Guide 


OF THE NATION'S MOST RELIABLE DEALERS 


LOS ANGELES, California 


Birkel-Richardson Co. 
730 West 7th Street 


Gateway to Music 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Kearney and Sutter Streets 





CHICAGO, Illinois 
Cable Piano Company 
Wabash and Jackson 
Lyon & Healy 
Wabash and Jackson 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 


L. S. Ayres & Co. 
1-15 Washington Street 


Pearson Co., Inc. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 
BALTI MORE, Ma ryland 7 
The G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 
327 North Charles Street 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 


The Boston Music Company 
116 Boylston Street 


_M. Steinert & Sons 
162 Boylston Street 








Worcester 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts 
Briggs and Briggs 
1270 Massachusetts Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota 
Schmitt Music Center 
86-88 South 0th Strect 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
Jenkins Music Co. 
‘i 1217 Walnut Street 


Springfield 











ST. LOUIS, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 


RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. 
International Records Agency 
P. O. Box 171 (Mail orders only) 





CINCINNATI, Ohio 
The Willis Music Co. 
124 East 4th Ave, 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 
G. Schirmer Music Co. 
43-45 The Arcade 





NEW YORK CITY 


Bloomfield's Music Store 
118 East 14th Street 





Center Music Store 
RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center 


Haynes - Griffin 
373 Madison Avenue, at 46th St. 





Liberty Music Shop 
450 Madison Avenue, at 50th St. 


National Music Shop 
220 West 23rd Street 





111 East 14th Street 1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn ... 25 Flatbush Avenue 
Rabson's Record Shop 
ltl West 52nd Street 





G. Schirmer, Inc. 
3 East 43rd Street 


Steinway & Sons 
10? West 57th Street 





Harry Sultan's Record Shop 
26 East 23rd Street 





Sun Radio Company 
212 Fulton Street 


Vesey Music Shop 
50 Church Street 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
C. C. Mellor Co. 
604 Wood Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. . 


The Record Shop 
247 South |5th Street 


H. Royer Smith Co. 
10th anc Walnut Streets 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Helen Gunnis Record Shop 
226 East Mason Street 











CHARLESTON, W. Va. 


Galperin Music Co. 
\7 Capitol Street 


LONDON, W. C. 2, England 
The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd. 
121-123 Shaftesbury Ave. 
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Here for the first time in history is a comprehensive survey of the current music 
world—PLUS A CROSS-INDEXED MASTER RECORD CATALOGUE. 
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